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PORTRAIT OF AN IOWA METHODIST BISHOP 


The first native son of Iowa upon whom was placed the 
high responsibility of a Bishop of the Methodist church 
to serve in Iowa, was J. Ralph Magee in charge of the 
Des Moines Area 1939-1944. This fact and all that it 
means in Jowa history has been underscored by placing 
in the portrait gallery of the Iowa Historical Department 
a life-size portrait in oil of the Bishop, the gift of the 
Methodists of the state. 

The presentation and all the related circumstances bear 
witness not alone to the high esteem in which Bishop 
Magee is held, but to the large part of his church and his 
associates in the cultural and spiritual life of Iowa, and of 
the earnest desire to maintain the high standard of Iowa 
in the building of character into the citizenry. The gift, 
the man, the ceremonies, so aptly illustrate the contem- 
porary life of lowa that an extended account of what was 
done and said is appropriate. 

The presentation of the portrait of Bishop Magee was 
a part of the program of the Iowa-Des Moines Conference, 
in session in Des Moines on June 8, 1944, at ceremonies 
in the State Historical building. The setting for the event 
was fine. Iowa’s Governor and Lieutenant governor and 
men prominent in the church occupied a platform in the 
open corridor, about five hundred members of the Con- 
ference and others were seated in the rotunda, and the 
flags of the nations gave color to the scene. There was 
good music and good speaking. The portrait is certainly 
one of the finest ever placed in the state’s gallery, a faith- 
ful delineation of the man, and a real work of art. 

The inner meaning of the ceremonies was suggested by 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper, Governor of Iowa, who presided. 
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“Without in any way attempting to detract from the in- 
dividual who will be honored here today,” he said, “I 
might say that it is my opinion that it is more than the 
recognition of an individual. This program goes much 
further than doing honor to a particular personality. It 
so happens that that individual and that personality by 
his own efforts has fully merited this occasion. But it is 
far beyond that, and is the recognition of the adherence 
to ideals, the advancement of morals, of spiritual matters, 
that inheres in the observance today.” 


The invocation was given by Dr. Ear] A. Roadman, 
president of Morningside college, and the program was 
set off by Dr. George A. Lawton, Superintendent of the 
Des Moines district, who introduced several who had a 
part in the preliminaries. Among these were members of 
the portrait committee, the portrait painter, Mr. Harry 
Solon, and the curator of the State Historical Department, 
Mr. Ora Williams; also Rev. and Mrs. J. Homer Magee of 
Sidney, Montana, their daughter Jean Louise and their 
son J. Ralph II, and Miss Dorothy Magee, the daughter 
and secretary of the Bishop. The Governor, as presiding 
officer, was introduced as one who “had his start in a 
very fine Methodist home.” 


GREETINGS FROM COUNCIL OF BISHOPS 


Dr. Charles C. Selecman, bishop of the South Central 
area, of Oklahoma City, had been sent by the Council of 
Bishops to speak for the entire body of Methodism. His 
life has been devoted to religious work. Under his leader- 
ship as president of the Southern Methodist University, 
that university rose to great national standing. He is one 
of the outstanding men of the church. He said: 


It is my high privilege and honor to bear the official greetings 
of the Council of Bishops of the Methodist church on this occasion 
when you have met to pay tribute to one of the most highly re- 
spected and eminently useful members of our council. 

It has been said that if one would be remembered when he is gone 
he must either write things worth reading or do things worth 
writing. However, when we contemplate the great probability that 
this portrait will publish to generations the name and fame of the 
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honored guest of today, we are disposed to add a third way to be 
remembered, namely, by having one’s portrait hung in the State 
Capital of Iowa, the state where tall men grow. 


There is something quite unusual and refreshing in the fact that 
a Churchman who has devoted his life to the promotion of religion 
should have his name enrolled in the list of those who have been 
foremost in the affairs of state; but why not? After all, is there 
not an ancient and abiding relation between religion and patriotism? 
One may make bold to affirm that religion without the elements of 
loyal and intelligent citizenship is not an adequate expression of 
Christianity. Piety without patriotism falls short of the mark. The 
converse is also true. Patriotism without religion is lacking in one 
of the primary elements of good citizenship. When the ancient 
Hebrew bard sang, “The pillars of the state are falling, what shall 
the righteous man do?” he took cognizance of the fact that the 
righteous man is the major factor in upholding the pillars of the 
state. 


What constitutes a state? 

Not high raised battlements and labored mound, 
Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 
Not bays and broad armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride. 

Not starred and spangled courts, 

Where lowbrowed baseness wafts perfume to pride— 
But men, high-minded men. 


This occasion did not happen in a day. Back of it lie a Christian 
home, noble parentage, a sweet loyal wife, and a personal life of 
character and industry. You can’t set fire to a vacuum. When you 
reeall that the venerable Doctor John Calvin Magee, father of 
Bishop Magee, was for forty years a minister in Iowa, always ready 
to blow a trumpet blast for truth, wave a banner for a righteous 
cause or unshield his sword for the Kingdom of God, you have at 
least a starting point. The Magee boys, Ralph and John and Carl, 
were well brought up. In fact they helped their parents at the job 
of bringing each other up. Once Carl poured ice water in Ralph’s 
ear to bring him out from under the table where he had gone in a 
pout, and Carl declares that one application of the water cure was 
effective. 

One cannot reckon with the fact that Who’s Who in America 
carries a larger proportion of the names of sons and daughters of 
the parsonage than of those of any other profession or trade with- 
out facing the strong presumption that to be brought up in the 
presence of books, in an atmosphere of idealism and faith adds 
something to one’s chances of running the race successfully. Great 
questions are not settled by iron and blood, as Bismarck declared; 
they are settled by good people who love God and who love their 
neighbors as themselves. 
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My colleagues would have me tell you that Bishop Ralph Magee 
did his part in the noble sequence of events that have led up to 
this crowning moment. 


You may lead a horse to water, 
But you can’t make him drink. 
You can send a boy to College, 
But you can’t make him think. 


Three things—work, will and success—said Pasteur, constitute 
the meaning of human life. The willingness to work has carried 
this diligent and tireless servant of the church across Iowa, Illinois, 
Minnesota, and the Dakotas. No night has been too dark and cold 
for him; no day too hot and dry; no task too large; no detail too 
small to demand his most painstaking effort and cooperation. It 
was the immortal Michael Angelo, who said, “Trifles make perfec- 
tion and perfection is no trifle.”’ In the spirit of fidelity to things 
large and small Bishop Ralph Magee has earned not only the signal 
honor which you confer upon him today, but he has merited such 
implicit confidence of the bishops and leaders of the Methodist 
church that he has been called to leadership in the Crusade for 
Christ, the major objective of our great communion for the next 
four years. He, therefore, occupies the chief place in a movement 
which we regard as crucial and historic. 


Therefore, Bishop Magee, we who are about to honor you, salute 
you! 


First NATIVE BoRN IOWA BISHOP 


In order to give something of the work being done for 
religion in the Des Moines area, Dr. Levi P. Goodwin of 
Jefferson, spoke of this work and of the achievements of 
Bishop Magee. Very fittingly, he said, the Methodist con- 
stituency of all Iowa responded to the suggestion that this 
portrait of Bishop Magee be placed in the art collection 
of the state in recognition of his service to Iowa Method- 
ism. “I think,” he said, “the response is indicative of the 
joy in the hearts of Iowa Methodists that at last the long- 
cherished dream has been realized in the establishment of 
an episcopal residence here at Des Moines, as well as in 
the bringing to Iowa for the first resident bishop of a 
native-born son of this state.” This month, he continued, 
organized Methodism in Iowa is celebrating the centenary 
of its official organization. From small beginnings it has 
grown to a membership of 220,000. He recalled that years 
ago, for a brief period, Bishop Andrews was a resident of 
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Des Moines, and later Bishop Hurst was also a resident of 
this city. In 1920 an unsuccessful effort was made to 
secure establishment of an episcopal residence in the city; 
but not until at the Uniting Conference at Kansas City in 
1939 were steps taken that brought results. By unanimous 
request of the delegates, Bishop Magee was assigned to 
be the first episcopal leader here. 

Dr. Goodwin highly praised the work of Bishop Magee, 
who has made “his dynamic leadership felt in all phases 
of the religious life in this state and in the wider circles 
of interdenominational church activity within the bounds 
of Iowa.” Continuing, he said, “These are days when our 
human world is seeing more tragically than ever the perils 
and fears which selfish and irresponsible leadership have 
brought to our world; and it is against this background 
that there is coming to lowa Methodists a sense of the 
value of spiritual devotion and service of this leader, as 
represented in the presentation of this portrait to the 
State of Iowa today. We rejoice that it comes while he is 
here to share in its significance, and we rejoice that his 
son Rev. J. Homer Magee and family are here, and the 
daughter, Miss Dorothy Jean Magee, who has served so ef- 
ficiently as his office secretary and made the Area office 
the center of Methodist activity in Iowa. We miss with 
great regret today the gracious presence of Mrs. Harriet 
Keller Magee, his beloved companion, whose living pres- 
ence would have made this occasion complete, but whose 
spirit cannot fail to thrill at the meaning of this hour as 
Iowa Methodism places in this Iowa Gallery of Art the 
portrait of our first native-born Methodist Bishop to 
serve the Des Moines Area as its resident leader. Iowa 
Methodism wishes to this son in the Methodist Episcopacy 
many further years of creative spiritual leadership.” 

The portrait was then unveiled by J. Ralph Magee II, 
a grandson of the Bishop, after which the chairman intro- 
duced Rev. C. N. McMillan of Primghar, who headed the 
portrait commission and had from the first been active 
in the whole matter. He complimented the friends and 
fellow workers for their fine cooperation. As to how the 
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portrait project came about he stated that when he had 
visited this “one of the finest state portrait galleries any- 
where” he had looked upon the portrait of Rev. Bennett 
Mitchell (which he had helped to place twenty-four years 
ago) and the thought came to him how proper it would be 
to have a portrait here of ‘an Iowa boy, born in a Meth- 
odist home, in a Methodist parsonage, educated in Iowa 
schools, trained for the ministry.” He presented the idea 
to the Iowa-Des Moines conference, the Upper lowa con- 
ference, and the Northwest Iowa conference, “and it 
took.” When the committee was formed it was remem- 
bered that the Mitchell portrait had been painted by Mr. 
Harry Solon of New York, and he was unanimously 
chosen for this task. 


IOWA’S CONTRIBUTION IN MEN 


Continuing, Mr. McMillan gave a little more of history 
of Iowa Methodism, saying: 


A man named Landon Taylor, of whom the bishop spoke this 
morning in his devotional talk, put his hand on a young clerk in a 
drygoods store in Burlington and he said, “Charlie, you have had a 
rare case of conversion, and we have been considering you and think 
you ought to give your heart and life to the ministry of the Meth- 
odist church.” The young fellow shook his head. He could not see 
that. But he thought about it and thought about it, and finally one 
day he went to his father and said, “Dad, I am going to leave. I 
am going to.a Methodist seminary. I have decided to become a 
Methodist preacher.” And Charles C. McCabe became one of the 
great leaders of the church because a Methodist preacher had faith 
enough in him to put his hand on his shoulder and say, “Charlie, 
you ought to give your life to the ministry.” 

Well, the old Iowa Conference went farther than that, and so 
there came Edwin Holt Hughes. We have had something to do with 
more of them. John W. Robinson, who has given years of faithful 
service in the mission field, and Matthew Simpson Hughes of blessed 
memory—all from the old Iowa Conference. 

I could not figure out just where the old Des Moines Conference 
came into it, and I felt kind of humiliated until I got to studying, 
and then I talked with George Lawton. And George said, “Well, 
wait a minute, Mac, the old Des Moines Conference has some claim 
too.” And he called attention to the fact that Brenton C. Bradley 


got his training at Simpson College. Is that not enough for any 
Conference? 
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And then I began to study the Upper Iowa Conference to see 
what they had been doing about this business. I found Thomas 
Nicholson of blessed memory, who has given years of service to 
the Kingdom of God, was touched mightily here. And Titus Lowe 
was here long enough to find out what Iowa was like and have the 
Lord impress him somewhat in his life and character. And then 
we have got Homer C. Stuntz, also of blessed memory, and Edwin 
F. Lee, Missionary Bishop to a country that he doesn’t have a 
chance to get into any more, but please God, he will have a chance 
to get into presently again—the Malay Peninsula and the Philip- 
pine Islands, and so on. Well, that is honor enough for the Upper 
Iowa Conference, isn’t it? 

And then the Northwest Conference swings into line with Wilson 
Seeley Lewis, that mighty man of God whose portrait also hangs 
up here. I don’t know just how that came about. I am careless 
about that. It is here. And Eben S. Johnson, who went into Africa 
and went all around Africa doing God’s work. Charles Wesley 
Flint, educator and later a preacher and Bishop of the Church. And 
our own J. Ralph Magee, whom in honoring today we are honored. 
Bishop Magee is the only one who was born in Iowa who has been 
sent back to preside over an Iowa Area. 


PRESENTATION AND ACCEPTANCE 


The formal presentation of the portrait to the State of 
Iowa was made by Rev. C. N. McMillan, and the accept- 
ance of same on behalf of the state was made by Robert 
D. Blue, lieutenant governor, introduced as “‘an outstand- 
ing public servant of many years of service and experi- 
ence, 2 man whose moral and spiritual approach to his 
publie duties is beyond question and beyond reproach.” 
Governor Blue said that “today as the war roars on to a 
tremendous climax, it is significant beyond words that the 
people of Iowa find it possible to meet here on an occasion 
such as this to honor not only a great leader of a great 
church, to honor a great citizen of a great state, but also 
to pay tribute to those fundamental ideals which are at 
the foundation of every sound society and government.” 


Continuing, he said: 

It seems to me that as we pause here for this brief time, it is of 
the greatest importance that we should come to have this realiza- 
tion, that of all of the works that man can ever engage in none is 
greater than that of building character in mankind, and that the 
measure of the success of any society or any nation is the measure 
of the success of the spiritual leaders of the community. 
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And so today, we find ourselves plunged into a great war because 
the leaders of some of the great nations of the earth have failed 
to learn or understand or practice those fundamental concepts of 
the brotherhood of man that this man whom we honor today has 
brought to the people of this community. 

And as we come to the period of time when we look forward to 
the writing of a new peace, it seems to me that it is altogether 
fitting and proper that we should gather here on an occasion such 
as we have today and pay tribute to this honored citizen of Iowa 
and to the great and immortal truths that he has been teaching the 
citizens of Iowa. And of all the distinguished sons that we have 
in Iowa, whether they bear political title or military title or rank 
high in places of industry and trade, none should stand higher than 
the names of those who have built so well the foundation of morality 
and Christianity, upon which the society and the government of 
Iowa have been founded. And when we say here in Iowa that “of 
all that is good, Iowa affords the best,” we are indeed speaking not 
alone of our manufacturing and of our industry and our other re- 
sources of that type, but we are speaking of the leadership of the 
men and the women who have built so well those foundations with- 
out which no society can long endure. 


BISHOP MAGEE INTRODUCED 


As a finale to the ceremonies, Bishop Magee was in- 
troduced by the chairman. Mention was made of the fact 
that he was born at Maquoketa, an Iowa product, and he 
has an outstanding record. We here in Iowa, continued 
Governor Hickenlooper, are unusually proud of the stabili- 
ty and firmness of the core of the moral honesty that runs 
through the hearts of our civilization between these great 
rivers that wash our east and west boundaries. We have 
had some great leaders and certainly the Methodist church 
has furnished an outstanding number. “But none su- 
perior to the man you honor today, who has shown by his 
vigor, and by his great human understanding, and by his 
realistic approach to the divergent and the numerous and 
ramified problems that affect anyone and any people on 
moral issues, that he is not a crusader of the mysterious 
and mystic type who fails to account for the realism of 
human reaction, but he is a man who approaches his mor- 
ality and his leadership from a realistic, practical and 
successful standpoint.” The event of today is a great 
tribute to him. Continuing, the Governor said: 
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He and countless those like him are going to be needed tomorrow 
more than we need them today, and more, perhaps, than we have 
needed them at any time in the past. We are in the most tense and 
serious period now with the immediate question desire for victory 
in this war. And yet if we fail to realize that victory in this war 
will amount to nothing unless the readjustment in the days that 
come will be made, not out of the minds of men physically approach- 
ing a physical problem alone, but out of the moral fiber of men 
there using their intelligence and their training and their civiliza-— 
tion as they have learned it, guided and controlled by the spiritual 
and moral rules that we know are good. 

Among those who will give us leadership is Bishop Magee. He 
will be one of that all too small army to whom you and I must look 
to keep the moral and the spiritual principles ever controlling and 
directing the human elements that, if not so directed, are often sub- 
ject to all of the frailties and the mistakes of unguided human 
emotions. 


The response of Bishop Magee was as follows: 


I recognize the true worth of all the things that have been said 
regarding the ideals of the ministry and the place of the ministry 
in the leadership of a commonwealth. I only wish that all the things 
that have been said about me personally were true. 

My father wes a very handsome man. You could hardly believe 
it, but he was. Fine enough in his personal appearance, so that 
some of the photograph companies wanted to use his picture as a 
sample in some of their work. And a woman who was a member 
of his church said to him, when some comments had been made one 
day in regard to his fine looks, “Dr. Magee, I should think you would 
get the big-head when people say these things.” And father said, 
“Never mind, sister, I hear enough of the other side to keep me 
humble.” Governor, I assure you that I have in my files some letters 
that say some very different things. And you two gentlemen who 
are in political faver in this state know what I am talking about. 

I would be less than human if it were not within me to say a word 
of very, very great appreciation for your presence on this occasion, 
to those who have made possible through their gifts and these who, 
through their energy, have made possible this great event in my 
life, and I trust it may be of some help to others. 

And, I would be less than human not to say a very great word of 
appreciation, if I could say it, to my dear friend Claude N. McMillan 
—“Mac” to me—who was the instigator of this, has been the pur- 
suer of it, and has made this day possible. 

It hardly seems possible to me, Governor, but there is but one 
man now in the effective ministry of the Northwest Iowa Confer- 
ence who was in the effective ministry when I joined. I feel all too 
young for that to be true. But Mac comes in pretty close, for he 
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joined the next year. And all through the years we have known each. 
other, very much to my delight, and I appreciate what he has done. 
_.. And there are so many who have had a part in this event that 
I could not begin to mention them personally... . 
My dear father came to Iowa in 1852 when a mere boy of nine 
years of age and settled in a little community near Anamosa called 
- Scotch Grove. That community is still there. When I say that he 
settled in a community called Scotch Grove you can understand why 
his name was John Calvin. My father was raised a Covenanter 
Presbyterian. Having been raised of Scotch ancestry he had 
through all the years been a Presbyterian. When a boy fifteen 
years of age, just a little older than my grandson now is, father 
arose in Covenanter meeting one night to bear testimony to his 
faith in Jesus Christ, and a dour old Scotch Covenanter, one of the 
elders, came to him and said “Young men should be seen and not 
heard.” There was a Methodist church not so very far away, and so 
not to be turned aside, being Scotch, he went over to the Methodist 
church, and he stood up there and bore his testimony for Jesus 
Christ. And one of the good men of the church—we happen to have 
those every here and there—came to him and said: “Young man, 
good for you. Keep it up.” And because of that father became a 
Methodist, and gave forty-three years of his life to the active min- 
istry here in the state of Iowa. 


My mother came out west about the same time, I don’t know the 
exact year, but not far from the same time, as a mere girl, and her 
folks settled at McGregor. I was up there a while ago and I found 
in the records of 1860 that my grandfather was elected as one of 
the stewards in the church in McGregor. And while I don’t remem- 
ber that mother ever told me, knowing her age at the time and 
knowing her life and what it was, I am sure that she must have 
joined the church at the time she was in McGregor. 


I don’t want to take your time and go further into our family 
affairs any more than to say that these good parents, about whom 
I could talk for a long while from a deep sense of appreciation, 
brought up a family all of whom have been able to face the world 
without being afraid to declare themselves as Christians and to 
take an active part in the Methodist church. 


Three of the brothers were mentioned by Bishop Selecman. There 
was a fourth brother who grew up, and he was perhaps more bril- 
liant than any of the rest of us. Iam the least so. He had an outlook 
of a promising career, but while still in his active life was smitten 
with sleeping sickness and his career was cut short. 

I have two sisters. One of them has lived in Cedar Falls for more 
than fifty years. Mr. Martin, who sits here, has known her prac- 
tically all of that time—nearly so, and has done most of the legal 
business which she and her husband may have had to do during the 
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years. Another sister has spent most of her life in the east. Now 
enough for the family. 

I want to say a word in regard to this good man who sits in front 
of me who painted this portrait. He does not know that I know ats 
but I found it in Who’s Who. But he is well past seventy years of 
age, and yet you can see the fineness with which he carried on his 
work. If you can tell me—he cannot—how a man can take the 
same brush and the same paint and make one piece to look like 
silk and another one like velvet, and another look like the face, it 
is beyond me. And yet I saw him do it. I can vouch for the fact. 

Mr. Solon has become a friend of mine. I shall always cherish 
him as such. He said when he started on this, “If you will give me 
time enough I want to make this my masterpiece of my life’s work.” 
I have expected that, and when the work was completed he said: 
“T think I have done the best job I have ever done.” 

He was gracious enough during the time that he was painting to 
describe to me what was happening. I was interested in his mixing 
of paints. I was interested in his method of sketching. I was in- 
terested in his desire to catch personality, for he says that a por- 
trait is not a picture of the individual, that the artist attempts to 
catch the character and personality whether it looks like the person 
or not. I think you will agree that he made this look like me any- 
way, whether he caught the other or not. Mr. Solon, I just want to 
add, how faithfully and loyally and wonderfully you did this and 
how much I appreciate it personally. 

Now I must not longer detain you. You people here, as Mac has 
said, are the ones that made this possible, for you produced the 
wherewithal. 

I do not feel that this is a day honoring me. I feel that it is a 
day honoring Methodism and what Methodism has done in the state 
of Iowa; for if you were to take out of the history of Iowa the con- 
tribution which Methodism has made to it you would take the very 
heart out of Iowa—these questions of solid character to which the 
Governor referred, these questions of great ideals and spiritual 
things to which he referred, have come from this great background 
of Iowa Methodism. 

Now, inasmuch as this is the year of our centennial, I want to 
add, as a matter of Methodism now, a little history. My father 
joined the Upper Iowa Conference when the Conference was but 
fourteen years old. He joined in 1870, and he joined that Confer- 
ence when Iowa Methodism had been organized independently— 
that is, the anniversary which we are now celebrating, the one hun- 
dredth anniversary—when it had been only twenty-six years in 
existence. So that you see that my family reach pretty well back 
through the history of Iowa Methodism. I have no right to boast 
of it, for I had nothing to do with it, but I do have a right to say 
that they have contributed their share in attempting to make Meth- 
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odism solid and sound in the state of Iowa, for which I am grateful; 
and it is because of that that Mac could discover that I was the 
first Iowa born man to be elected a Bishop and serve in Iowa. 

The first man to be elected a Bishop in Iowa was John W. Robin- 
son—that is, a native, I am referring to now. But he was elected a 
Missionary Bishop and went to India. Strangely enough, when the 
General Conference was held in Des Moines in 1920 they elected the 
Missionary Bishops as General Superintendents, and John W. Robin- 
son in his own native state was taken from a Missionary Episcopacy 
and placed in the General Episcopacy. I have tried to get him back 
to this Conference—I wanted him here—but he is getting quite old 
and quite feeble, living in California, and didn’t feel that he could 
quite stand the journey. 


I am the only man, native of Iowa, who was elected directly into 
the General Superintendency because, as I have just said, Bishop 
Robinson was first a Missionary Bishop and then a General Superin- 
tendent. Now, in order to make the record clear as to that, I should 
say this: Men who are elected to the Missionary Episcopacy are 
nominated for that task; and John W. Robinson, like all others who 
have been elected to the Missionary Episcopacy, had his name pre- 
sented in nomination along with others and then was elected; while 
those who have been elected through the history of our church to the 
General Episcopacy are not subject to nomination. The delegates to 
the General Conference just begin to ballot for whom they desire, 
and keep balloting until they elect, and it takes a two-thirds vote of 
a General Conference, or did when we still elected by General Con- 
ference, a two-thirds vote of the delegates present to elect a man for 
the General Episcopacy. So, I am the first native of Iowa who was 
elected directly as a General Superintendent of the Methodist 
Church—but more distinguished men than myself have been elected 
from Iowa, as has been reviewed by my friend Mac. 


Again I want to express my very great appreciation to you all, 
to the Governor and Lieutenant Governor for taking their time to 
come here and grace this occasion, to those who have traveled far 
to get here, to Bishop Selecman, who has gone to catch a plane in 
order to get back to his work, but who so gladly came to represent 
the Bishops of the Church, and to all others who have had a part 
in this wonderful day for me and for my family. Thank you very 


kindly. 

The chairman closed the session with an urgent invita- 
tion to those present to go through the State Historical 
building and study the fine historical collections. 

The benediction was given by Dr. Russell D. Cole of 
Cornell college. The music was furnished by Paul Reis- 
man, professor of violin at Simpson college, by Mrs. Sven 
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Lekberg, assistant professor of voice at Simpson college, 
and by Robert Wallace of West Des Moines, vocalist. 

The portrait, secured by small contributions from Meth- 
odists of the state, was painted in Des Moines by Mr. 
Harry Solon, referred to by speakers, an eminent portrait 
artist of New York, a native of San Francisco, and edu- 
cated in art in Paris. 


ASSIGNED TO CHICAGO AREA 


Since the ceremonies of June 8, Bishop Magee has been 
reassigned by the Council of Bishops of the Methodist 
church to the larger and more important Chicago area. 
He was born in Maquoketa, Iowa, June 3, 1880; attended 
Iowa State teachers college, and received degrees from 
Morningside college, Boston University School of Theol- 
ogy, Upper Iowa university and the College of Puget 
Sound; has held pastorates in Sioux City and Paullina, 
Iowa, Falmouth, Taunton, Boston, and Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, and in Seattle, Washington. He has held many 
other responsible positions, and has always been quite ac- 
tive in work both inside and outside the Methodist church. 


PIONEERING HANDICAP 


“At Fort Des Moines, Iowa, there is a dreadful scarcity 
of women. In one house we found nineteen bachelors and 
only one married couple. The editor entreats the ladies 
to come out there.”’ We find the above in an eastern paper 
and don’t question its truth. It isn’t much better in Dav- 
enport than at Fort Des Moines, and we are sure it would 
be an act of humanity if scores of the young maidens who 
are pining away in the eastern villages for somebody to 
love would set their faces at once toward Iowa. We know 
of one house in Davenport where there are at least twenty 
bachelors who wouldn’t remain so six months if there only 
was a fair chance to improve their condition.—Davenport 
Courier, 1855. 
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CONSTRUCTION OF THE C. G. W. RAILWAY MACHINE 
SHOPS IN 1894-991 


By JAMES THOMAS CRAIG 


On behalf of the business and professional men of Oel- 
wein, R. N. Baylies and John Jamison signed a contract 


with the Chicago Great Western Railway Company on 


April 17, 1894. They agreed to furnish the site and 
$200,000 toward the cost of erecting new buildings, pro- 
vided the railway company bring its principal machine 
and repair shops to Oelwein. They were extremely anx- 
ious to secure such a large industrial enterprise for the 
growth and prosperity of their town. Their efforts, and 
later those of A. B. Stickney, president of the C. G. W.., 
in financing the construction of the main shops of the 
“Maple Leaf Route” during the years 1894-1899 form 
this history.? 


1This is the second article on the history of the Oelwein shops of the Chicago 
Great Western Railway Company by Mr. Craig. The first article, ‘‘Oelwein 
Secures the C. G. W. Shops, 1894,’’ appeared in THE ANNALS oF Iowa, Third 
Series, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, Jan., 1943, Part 1, pp. 210-235. 

At the time he did the research for this article, in 1942, Mr. Craig taught 
history in the senior high school in Oelwein. He is now employed as an instructor 
in history in the senior high school, Muskegon, Michigan. Mr® Craig received his 
master’s degree in history in 1941 from Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. 


"Baylies was a rather widely-known judge formerly of Des Moines; then of 
Chicago. The Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, 19, 1894. 

Jamison was connected with the State Bank of Oelwein. Belt, B. L., statement 
to author, July 28, 1942; C. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 1, pp. 240-242. 

A. B. Stickney, president of the C. G. W., explained the $200,000 as follows: 

“The change [in location of the shops] was hedged about with difficulties 
from the fact that the company [C. G. W.] has already invested in shop plant at 
St. Paul more than $300,000, which would be of little value for anything else so 
far as we can now foresee. Therefore, to change the location the Company esti- 
mated that it would involve a loss of about $200,000. The projectors of the Oel- 
wein Land Company [E. F. House and R. N. Baylies] conceived the idea of 
making good this loss by turning over to the company [C. G. W.] a portion of 
the enhanced value of its lands ... 

The promoters of the Oelwein Land Company expected the land company would 
be reimbursed for its outlay by an increase in value of its lands. The enhanced 
value was to result from the increased population following the location of the 
shops in Oelwein.’’ 

On Apr. 7, 1894, it was reported that the shop buildings were to cost $375,000, 
but on June 7, 1894, Stickney said: “The shops, yards, and appurtenances which 
will have to be provided at the outset will cost approximately $250,000 to $300,000.” 
The Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, May 8, June 7, 1894; The St. Paul Pioneer Press, 
June 3, 1894; Stickney, A. B., Third Annual Report to the Stockholders of the 
C. G. W. Railway Company, June 30, 189 RAPED. ‘ 

Predecessor companies of the C. G. W. had been known, successively, as the 
Maple Leaf Route, the Diagonal, and the Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City Rail- 
road. In 1894 the C. G. W. was known as the Maple Leaf Route. After its re- 


organization in 1909 it was termed the Corn Belt Route. The Oelwein Register, 
Apr. 26, Aug. 20, 1894. 
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When first propositioned the business and professional 
men of Oelwein had been very enthusiastic over the pros- 
pect of securing large railway shops. In less than five 
days they had obtained options on all land surrounding 
the town. On April 4 they had organized the Oelwein 
Land Company with E. F. House as general manager. 
According to the terms of the contract the land company 
was to sell the optioned land and apply the proceeds as | 
follows :* 


1st. In payment for said lands or so much thereof as it may 
deem best to purchase at the price agreed upon in the options, to- 
gether with the expenses of platting and selling the same. 

2nd. In payment of $200,000 for the construction of car shops, 
yards, and appurtenances, according to the plans and under the 
supervision of the railway company. 

3rd. Any balance shall belong exclusively to the land company 
and the land company further agrees that when it has expended 
said $200,000 as aforesaid, it will convey said shops and the land 
appropriated to shop purposes to the railway company. 


House started immediately the movement to “boom” 
the optioned land. He was instrumental in organizing a 
board of trade the same week the contract was signed. 
Its expressed object was to advertise Oelwein to “capital- 
ists, investors, and home-seekers everywhere.” Also, the 
same week he arranged with D. McDonald, Stewart & 
Company, realtors of Chicago, to come to Oelwein and 
assist the land company in selling the land. By April 19 
representatives of this firm had arrived and set up an 
office in the Wachtel building at the intersection of Fred- 
erick avenue and Charles street. Offices of the land com- 
pany were located in the Jamison building on South Fred- 
erick.? 


Thursday, Mar. 9, to Monday, Apr. 2, 1894. The Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, 1894. 
Options were obtained on two thousand acres. The Oelwein Register, Apr. 1, 


19, 1894. 
House was a land promoter said to have come from New York, N. Y. He and 


Baylies had been engaged by Stickney to proposition the businessmen of Oelwein. 
The Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, 1894. 

In addition to House and Baylies, the directors of the Oelwein Land Company 
included Arnold Kalman, Ansel Oppenheim, and John Jamison. Kalman and 
Oppenheim were directors of the C. G. W.; Kalman being a vice-president. The 
Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, 12, 26, 1894; Note to Eliza M. Hanson, signed by 
thirty-two Oelwein businessmen, Apr. 17, 1894; Belt, op. cit.; C. G. W. Ry. Co., 
Corp. Rec., Voi. 1, pp. 240-242. 

4The Oelwein Register, Apr. 12, 19, July 12, Aug. 29, 1894. 
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Word that Oelwein had secured the C. G. W. shops 
spread to other northeastern Iowa towns along the line 
of the C. G. W. In particular, were the businessmen of 
Elma, Sumner, and Dubuque interested. They had heard 
that the C. G. W. officials had planned to consider each 
of their towns had Oelwein not been interested. The 
board of trade members in Dubuque were especially in- 
terested, and sent J. P. Bushnell, their secretary, to Oel- 
wein to investigate. Bushnell was shown a copy of the 
contract and upon his return to Dubuque wrote in part:*® 


Hard times are not supposed to be productive of booms, but that 
does not apply to Oelwein, the enterprising town seventy miles out 
from Dubuque. It is probably the only place in the country at 
present with a good well-developed case of boom on hand. The 
reason ... the announcement by the C. G. W. that the shops of 
that railroad company will be located there . . . The people are 
naturally quite excited over the streak of luck, and expect to have 
a city of 15,000 inhabitants within three or four years .. . Oelwein 
is a good town... and there is no reason why it should not boom 
and go ahead. To say that the boom is well founded, it is enough 
to say that President A. B. Stickney is back of it. 


During May considerable of the optioned land was 
marked off in lots by B. F. Little, surveyor for the Oel- 
wein Land Company. He laid out lots first in the north- 
east part of town in the Oelwein Land Company’s addi- 
tion. This addition lay north of Fairview Heights and 
Wing’s first and second additions. Next, lots were laid 
out in the Armstrong addition in the southwest part of 
town.® 


LAND SALE OF LOTS HELD 


By May 28 House was ready to hold a land auction. On 
that date a “Great Land Sale” was held in a tent on the 
south side of Charles street just west of Sixth avenue 
S. W. A contemporary merchant states that the C. G. W. 
furnished transportation free to all persons interested in 
attending the sale. He recalls that there must have been 


°The Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, 1894; The Dubuque Herald, reprinted in The 
Oelwein Register, Apr. 26, 1894. 


_ °The Oelwein Register, Apr. 19, 1894; Belt, op. cit.; Smith, Thomas, and 
Richard H., statements to the author, Aug. 1, 1942. 
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over ten thousand people in Oelwein that day. The Hon. 
Gilbert N. Haugen, U.S. Representative from the Fourth 
Congressional District of Iowa, attended and purchased 
several lots. A newspaper reporter from St. Paul was 
on hand and at noon telegraphed the following account to 
his editor :7 

Oelwein is rejoicing over the climax of its boom! May 28—This 
is the greatest day in the history of Oelwein, or any other northern 
Iowa town for that matter, and the boom is now on. Before 9:00 
o’clock the streets were congested with people from the town and 
the country before a train arrived. Business houses and many resi- 
dences are gaily trimmed with flags, bunting and streamers, pre- 
senting a beautiful appearance. The first special train arrived at 
10:30 A. M. from Dyersville and points between. It consisted of 
nine coaches filled to the steps with probably a thousand people. 
They were escorted to the big tent of the Oelwein Land Company 
by fifty members of local police and firemen. By 12:30 P. M. 
specials from Des Moines, Dubuque and Marshalltown will bring 
over thousands. The Iowa state band will be with the Des Moines 
delegation. The day is clear and beautiful, and everything indicates 
that the great real estate sale will be a success. 

At the sale lots were auctioned. Most of the lots were 
paid for in cash; others with negotiable paper. Terms 
were arranged for those purchasers who desired to buy 
lots on time. A contemporary states that many of the 
lots sold on time reverted back to the land company for 
lack of payment. Other contemporaries declare: “They 
really didn’t sell much land that day. It was half a fake 
deal. The fellows on the ground floor knew what was 
going on, but otherwise ... it [the sale] was a fizzle!’ 

Though hardly a fizzle, the sale was no success. House 
declined to attempt other sales, preferring instead to 
offer large tracts of land to manufacturers and indus- 
trialists. He arranged with the board of trade to invite 
out-of-town manufacturers and capitalists to come to Oel- 
wein and investigate the opportunities offered. Oelwein 
businessmen made numerous excursions to towns along 
the line of the C. G. W. during the summer and fall of 


7The St. Paul Dispatch, May 28, 1894; Smith, Thomas, and Richard his (OPenCit.s 
Oelberg, James, statement to the author, Aug. 1, 1942; Shields, J. Kirk, statement 
to the author, July 31, 1942. The Smith brothers were grocers ; Oelberg, a shoe- 


store proprietor. ’ ‘ ; : 
8Smith, Richard H., and Thomas, op. cit.; Oelberg, op. cit. ; Shields, op. cit. 
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1894, but with little success. Only one manufacturing 
concern was brought to Oelwein. That was the James 
Sorenson Company, of Lyons, Iowa, makers of moldings, 
window frames, and screens. No record of any large in- 
vestment of capital in Oelwein real estate or industry by 
out-of-town capitalists has been found.® 

Meanwhile, House did not neglect the sale of lots. 
Homesites were sold to operating officials of the C. G. W., 
then being transferred to Oelwein in ever-increasing num- 
bers. Especially did House endeavor to sell entire sub- 
divisions to realtors. In this way he hoped sufficient 
houses would be ready for occupancy by the time the 
shops were completed and put into operation. In speak- 
ing before the people of Oelwein June 2, Stickney said: 
“About five hundred dwelling houses should be ready for 
occupancy as soon as the shops are completed, to be in- 
creased to one thousand dwelling houses within a very 
few years.’ 


To attract the attention of building contractors House 
arranged with William Bentley, in July, 1894, to clear 
and grade the reported site of the shops and other manu- 
facturing establishments. Beginning near West Charles 
street on the line of the C. G. W., the site extended north 
three-quarters of a mile. To the east of the track a space 
480 feet in width was reserved for the shops and fac- 
tories; to the west a space of 200 feet in width was to be 
used for switch-yards. On August 30, when in Oelwein to 
learn what progress had been made in the sale of land, 
Stickney inspected Bentley’s grading. That things were 
not going well with the land company may be noted by his 
reply when asked the time the grading was to be fin- 
ished: “If completed within a year, Oelwein will have 
no reason to complain.” 


*Smith, Thomas, op. cit.; The St. Paul Dispatch, Ju 5, 1894; i 
Register, July 12, 1894. h nai area ies 


1°In January, 1894, Oelwein had been made the operating center of the C. G. W. 
The Oelwein Register, Jan. 11, June 7, 1894. 


4Oelberg, op. cit.; Smith, Thomas, o cit.; The Oel R 
Secs ee 0. e Oelwein Register, Apr. 19, 
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OBJECTIVE WAS IN JEOPARDY 


During the fall of 1894, and the winter months follow- 
ing, very little land was sold by the Oelwein Land Com- 
pany. By the terms of the contract the C. G. W. did not 
have to transfer its shops to Oelwein if the land and 
$200,000 were not available by April 1, 1895. In March 
it was common knowledge that the money had not been 
raised. House began to act. First, he drew up and distri- 
buted among twenty of the business and professional 
men notes, each for one thousand dollars. In return for 
their cash they were to receive lots in the Oelwein Land 
Company’s addition. They were asked to secure as many 
signatures to each note as possible. The money thus 
raised helped, but House was still far short of the $200,- 
000. Next, he endeavored to raise money by selling stock 
in the Oelwein Land Company. Shares of stock were 
offered for sale at one hundred dollars per share. In ap- 
pealing to the businessmen a second time House pointed 
out that unless the money or “good securities” were avail- 
able by April 1st, Oelwein might not get the C. G. W. 
shops after all! Just how much money he raised by the 
sale of the stock is not known. But what is known, how- 
ever, is that he failed to raise the $200,000. As a last re- 
sort he asked for cash donations from the business men. 
In this he met with even less success than in his other 
schemes. Little money was obtained and considerable 
friction developed among the merchants as to just how 
much each was to donate.!? 

As the year of option ended, A. E. Woodruff, of the 
Oelwein Register, endeavored to be encouraging in say- 
ing :18 

Considering the financial difficulties and other disadvantages 
under which the company has had to labor during the past year 
the work accomplished has been very gratifying . .. There is no 
doubt but what the company will accomplish what it set out to do— 


to secure the erection of the C. G. W. machine shops here. We have 
faith in the enterprise, not only because such men, and others, are 


LC. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 1, pp. 240-242; The Oelwein Register, Apr. 
26, 1894; Smith, Thomas, and Richard H., op. cit. ; Oelberg, op. cit.; Belt, op. cit. 


18 The Oelwein Register, May 9, 1895. 
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behind it, but because we have faith in Mr. Stickney and his work, 
and he has never waivered since the project was_started. 


The oceasion for Woodruff’s remarks had been the 
annual meeting of the stockholders of the Oelwein Land 
Company two days previous. Stickney and Anse] Oppen- 
_ heim, the latter a vice-president of the C. G. W., had met 
with House, Jamison, John Irvine, and Bentley. An elec- 
tion of officers had been held. Irvine was elected presi- 
dent, replacing Baylies; House was re-elected vice-presi- 
dent and general manager; and H. J. Fels was chosen 
secretary-treasurer in place of Jamison. While the books 
of the land company were being audited Woodruff prophe- 
sied that ““Within a few weeks matters between the Oel- 
wein Land Company and the C. G. W. Railway and the 
proposed shops will take such form that there will no 
longer be any doubt in the minds of our citizens in regard 
to the outcome of an enterprise which means so much for 
our town.”’}* 


After hearing the auditor’s report on the financial 
condition of the Oelwein Land Company, the C. G. W. 
directors agreed that the project should not be dropped. 
The shops were to be built in Celwein after all! Ata 
special meeting in St. Paul May 23 the directors resolved 
to invest in lots of the land company all profit made in 
Oelwein for a year beginning June Ist! House was told 
that he might use the money made in selling the lots in 
grading the new site or in the erection of the buildings. 
He was advanced $6,500 by the directors.25 

Evidently Stickney had not approved the location of 
the shops in the northwest part of town for in June a 
new location was announced. Beginning at the round- 
house, at the point where the branch line extending to 
Kansas City left the main line, the new site lay north 
along the main line to Charles street and west to Sixth 
Avenue S. W. This section, situated directly west of the 
business district, was then heavily wooded and was 
known as “Oelwein’s Grove.” The earlier graded area to 


The Oelwein Register, May 9, 16, 1895. 
5C. G. W. Ry. Co., Cerp. Ree.. Vol. 1, vn. 421. 
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the north of Charles street was to be used as a switching 
yard.1® 


BEGINNING OF WORK ANNOUNCED 


It was not long after the C. G. W. directors decided to 
go ahead with the shops that Woodruff announced that 
work had begun.!7 


All preliminaries have been completed and active operation will 
be the order of the day from this time on. Largest railroad shops 
in the state! 

The new officers of the Oelwein Land Company have taken hold 
of their part of the work in securing the C. G. W. machine shops 
in Oelwein in a manner which shall secure success. That these 
gentlemen have the ability to push forward the work is fully dem- 
onstrated by the events of the past few weeks, and especially the 
past few days. 

On Monday morning a force of about thirty men was set to 
work clearing off the location decided upon for the shops, and it 
has been increased until now four stump pullers and fully fifty 
men are finding employment in this work... 

The engineers of the railway company began work today on the 
survey for straightening the channel of the creek, which of itself 
is no small undertaking .. . It is now thought that the contract 
for laying the foundations will be let next week. Arrangements 
are already being made for the stone and other material for the 
foundations. 


As Woodruff indicated, the contract for the mason 
work on the foundations was let the last week of June. 
From a group of eight bidders, John Eller & Sons, of 
Manchester, Iowa, was chosen. On July 2 the contract 
for furnishing the stone was let to T. H. Houston of Min- 
neapolis.1® 

By July 4 two of the trenches for the foundations of 
the main building had been dug and the work of straight- 
ening the creek nearly completed. A contemporary la- 
borer states :1° 


I worked on the scraping and digging of the trenches for the 
foundations. I also worked on the straightening out of the branch 


16Smith, Thomas, and Richard H., op. cit.; Oelberg, op. cit.; Belt, op. cit.; The 
Oelwein Register, May 16, June 20, July 28, 1895. 


WThe Oelwein Register, June 20, 1895. 
The Oelwein Register, July 4, 1895. 
129§mith, Thomas, op. cit. ; 
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of Otter creek, which meandered all over the shop site. I worked 
a team on a wheeler-scraper moving the creek. We dug down six- 
teen feet and filled in other places so as to get it to drain at the 
lower end. 


According to the Oelwein Register the creek channel 
was “26 feet at the top and 12 feet in width at the bottom, 
and 1700 feet in length, with a fall of 16 feet in the 
SCAU Bee 

On July 28 it was reported :*4 


The past week has been a busy one on the grounds where the 
C. G. W. shops are being built ... About twenty car-loads of stone 
for the foundations have been received and unloaded, a sidetrack 
having been put in for the accommodation of the workmen... An- 
other sidetrack is being put in, the trenches for the next largest 
buildings are being dug, and by the first of next week, as soon as 
the large stone-lifting derricks can be put up, lime and other 
material be got on the ground, work will be rushed. 

Mr. Reed, the supervising architect, says that it is hoped to get 
the foundations in by November, and that if they are completed by 
that time, work will be carried on all winter on the superstructure, 
the steel framework, and roofing being put in place to be followed 
by the brick work in the early spring and summer of next year. 


In his enthusiasm Woodruff made two mis-statements 
during August. On the 15th he wrote: “The shops are to 
be completed by one year from November 1, 1895.” True, 
House had said the previous month, in advertising stock 
and land for sale, that “The shops will be completed and 
occupied within two years.” Nevertheless, Woodruff un- 
doubtedly knew that House still lacked the building fund 
and that the expense of laying the foundations was rap- 
idly depleting what cash House did have! After the 
C. G. W. directors had decided to go ahead with the shops 
in Oelwein, House was all the more determined to carry 
construction as far as possible. On August 22 Woodruff 
erred again. In one sentence he said “One corner of the 
foundation of the main building has reached its height.” 
A sentence or two later he declared: “The foundations 
are now laid!’ In reality the foundations were not all 
laid. And, he wrote: “Wednesday 21 bids will be opened 


20°The Oelwein Register, July 4, 1895. 
71The Oelwein Register, July 28, 1895. 
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for work on structures which will amount to $150,000— 
structural work alone. Outside of this are the finishing 
touches.” Not until March, 1898, was the contract let 
for construction of the shop buildings proper !22 


BUILDING PLANS MADE AVAILABLE 


On August 29 the Oelwein Register carried on its front 
page a rough sketch of the “New C. G. W. Shops.” Tracy 
Lyon, general master mechanic of the C. G. W., had 
earlier planned the general layout of the shops. Woodruff 
hoped that his printing of this sketch would stimulate the 
sale of Oelwein real estate and encourage out-of-town in- 
dustrialists to locate in Oelwein.”? 

Reed had predicted well in saying that the foundations 
might be completed by November. Early that month it 
was reported: “The great railroad shops in Oelwein are 
materializing in fine shape. The stone work for the walls 
are nearing completion and preparation is being made 
for the steel superstructure.” But from here on it was 
not like the architect had expected. The winter months 
did not see the steel framework arise! Nor was any 
brick-laying done on the shop buildings during the spring 
of 796. The Oelwein Land Company simply did not have 
the funds with which to erect the shops! On May 17 the 
stockholders of the land company held their annual meet- 
ing. Jamison, Irvine, and Bentley, of Oelwein, and Op- 
penheim and Robert C. Wight, the latter secretary of the 
C. G. W., were elected directors. At the directors’ meet- 
ing that evening all the incumbent officers were re- 
elected. Stickney announced that the C. G. W. planned to 
complete the construction of the shops, but just when he 
did not say. Before going ahead with the shops, he did 
indicate, the C. G. W. intended to cut down the grades 
approaching the town and to level the switch-yard. This 
work was to be done during the summer of 1896.” 


2The Oelwein Register, Aug. 15, 22, 1895; Mar. 30, 1898. 

2The Oelwein Register, Aug. 29, 1895; The Railway Age, Mar. 2, 1900, pp. 174; 
Engineering News & American Railway Journal, Mar. 22, 1900, p. 185; Railway 
Master Mechanic, Mar., 1900, pp. 110-129; The Railway & Engineering Review, 
Apr. 16, 1898, pp. 200- "201. 

2The New Hampton Courier, reprinted in The Oelwein Register, Nov. 7, 1895; 
The Oelwein Register, June 18, 25, 1896. 
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Not until October 8th was it reported that work on 
the foundations had been resumed. On that date Wood- 
ruff stated that :°° 


Workmen have been engaged the past week or ten days on the 
_ C. G. W. machine shops foundation and the work is to be prose- 
cuted from now on until it freezes up. Much of the other con- 
struction work that has occupied attention all summer is out of 
the way, so that more attention can be paid to this important en- 
terprise the remainder of the season. 


Despite the fact that work had been resumed there 
were many people who seriously doubted that the shops 
were to be finished. Woodruff investigated and quoted 
John Eller & Sons as saying :7° 


There is not the least doubt now that the shops are to be finished. 
The force is to be increased at once and the work on which we are 
now engaged would not be done unless the company was intending 
to complete the work. We expect to push the work as long as the 
weather will permit. 


The Ellers stated that the coping on the foundations 
had just been completed. On October 19th they were re- 
ported as putting in place the finishing stones. No news 
of further construction was reported in the Oelwein 
Register until May, 1898.77 

At the annual meeting of the stockholders of the Oel- 
wein Land Company, May 2, 1897, no mention was made 
of completing the shop buildings. Wight, representing 
President Stickney, announced that the C. G. W. intended 
finishing the switchyard during the coming summer. 
Nevertheless, Woodruff assumed that, since the C. G. W. 
directors had already invested over $15,000 in Oelwein 
real estate, in addition to their expenditures on the foun- 
dations, they would surely resume construction of the 
shops during 1897.8 

At the meeting of the directors of the Oelwein Land 
Company, following the annual stockholders’ meeting, 
Irvine was elected general manager, replacing House. 


The Oelwein Register, Oct. 8, 1896. 

*°The Oelwein Register, Oct. 22, 1896. 

27The Oelwein Register, Oct. 19, 1896; May 4, 11, 1898. 
*8The Oelwein Register, May 4, 1897. 
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This marked the end of the activities of the two land 
promoters sent to Oelwein by Stickney in the spring of 
1894. Irvine had replaced Baylies as president of the 
land company in 1895.29 


WoRK RESUMED AND FINANCED 


The C. G. W. did, as Woodruff figured, resume work 
on the shops, but not until the following spring. To un- 
derstand just how the shops were financed by the C. G. W. 
it is necessary to know Stickney’s financial methods. On 
January 5, 1892, he had reorganized the bankrupt Chi- 
cago, St. Paul & Kansas City Railway Company into the 
Chicago Great Western Railway Company. His plan of 
reorganization was unique and without parallel in the 
long history of railroad reorganizations in the United 
States. The reorganization was made entirely on a stock 
basis, the C. G. W. not issuing a bond of any kind. Stick- 
ney effected the reorganization without any foreclosure 
or court proceedings; in fact, without even a receiver! 
“The reorganization was not made easy,” said he, “‘by 
reason of the first mortgage bonds being held by a syndi- 
cate, or in the hands of a few, for they were held by 
nearly 3,000 investors scattered over England and the 
continent of Europe, with a few in the United States.” In 
addition, the C. St. P. & K. C. Railway directors had bor- 
rowed approximately $3,000,000 at 5% interest in 1889. 
In their efforts to meet the interest payments they had 
allowed the property to deteriorate in the years following. 
Consequently, when the C. G. W. was organized, in 1892, 
its directors faced the problem of putting the roadbed 
back in shape and purchasing new motive power and 
rolling stock as well as the problem of paying off the 
three million dollar debt !°° 


2The Oelwein Register, May 9, 16, 1895; May 4, 1897. 

Bogart, Ernest L., “Alpheus Beede Stickney,” The Dictionary of American 
Biography, Vol. XVIII, pp. 15-16: 

“Stickney, A. B.—born in Wilton, Me., June 27, 1840, the son of Daniel and 
Ursula Maria (Beede) Stickney . . . Educated in the common schools and acad- 
emies of Maine and New Hampshire until he was eighteen. He then began the 
study of law in the office of Josiah Crosby in Dexter, Me. His preparation was 
somewhat delayed by school-teaching which he was obliged to undertake in order 
to earn money, but in 1862 he was admitted to the bar, and moved to Minnesota, 
where he practiced law until 1869. Railroad building was just beginning in Min- 
nesota and neighboring states, and in 1869 Stickney moved to St. Paul, gave up 
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It was due entirely to his plan of reorganization that 
Stickney was able to obtain financial aid at a time when 
money was difficult to get. It will be recalled that in the 
year 1893 the United States experienced one of the worst 
financial panics in its history. The Panic of 1893 was 
caused primarily by the over-expansion of railroads 
which, as a result of the importation of British capital, 
had created a boom that collapsed when the railways fail- 
ed to meet their financial obligations. One fourth of the 
railroads in the country went bankrupt, but not the C. G. 
W.! To keep English capital coming in Stickney ac- 
quisced to English practice in financing railroads! He 
gave control of the C. G. W. to a group of London finan- 
ciers, making it the first railway in the United States to 
be controlled from abroad! Stickney was the first, and 
only, president of an American railroad to deliberately 
abandon the method of raising money by mortgage bonds. 
Instead, he accepted debenture stock. He defined this 
form of stock as follows :3! 

Debenture stock is a favorite form of security in England, but 
has never been introduced in the United States. It partakes of the 


nature of both stocks and bonds... It has a lien upon the income 
of the railway for its interest. 


Contemporary editors of The Railway Age went on to 
Sayre 


his practice, and became connected with railroad enterprises. His first great un- 
dertaking, in 1871, was the St. Paul, Stillwater & Taylor’s Falls Railroad—later 
a part of the Chicago, Minneapolis & Omaha system—which he served for several 
years as vice-president, general manager, and chief counsel. In 1879 he became 
superintendent of construction of the St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba Railway, 
which subsequently became part of the Great Northern, and the following year 
was general superintendent of about 500 miles of the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
In 1881 he organized and built the first section of the Wisconsin, Minnesota & 
Pacific Railroad, and in 1881-1882 he was vice-president of the Minneapolis & 
St. Louis Railway. In 1883 he organized and began construction of the Minnesota 
& Northwestern Railroad, serving as president until its union with the Chicago, 
St. Paul & Kansas City in 1887, and then as president of the consolidated road. 
This office he held until 1892, when he was elected chairman of the board of 
directors. In that capacity he reorganized the road as the Chicago Great Western 
Railway, of which he was elected president in 1894.” 

Also from The Biographical Directory of the Railway Officials of America, 
Vol. 3 (1893 edition), by T. A. Busbey, p. 354. Published by The Railway Age 
and The Northwestern Railroader. 

The Oelwein Register, Feb. 23, 1898; C. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. i, pp. 
1-12; Stickney, A. B., A Short History of the Finances of the C. G. W. Ry. Co., 
1899, pp. 4-8. 

“Tillinghast, W. H., Ploetz’ Epitome of History, p. 663; Langer, An Encyclo- 
paedia of World History, p. 794; Hamm, W. H., The American People, pp. 689- 
690; Herapath’s Railway Journal, London, Jan. 26, 1900, p. 81. 

C. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 1, pp. 1-12; Dictionary of American Biogra- 
phy, op. cit.; Stickney, A. B., A Short History, op. cit., p. 5 

“Editorial, ““C. G. W. Finances,” The Railway Age, Mar. 3, 1899, p. 146. Also, 
The Railway Age, Aug. 13, Oct. 22, 1897; Stickney, A Short History, op. cit., p. 5. 
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As a stock it participates in the management in all respects the 
same as other stocks .. . Like a bond, debenture stock bears a fixed 
rate of interest which must be paid semi-annually . . . It is a per- 
petual security, not terminable like a bond by lapse of time, and the 
rate of interest cannot be cut down by default, foreclosure and re- 
organization. 


In his relying solely on a stock basis Stickney was criti- 
cized sharply by publishers of railway journals in both 
the United States and England. American publishers 
firmly upheld the “time-honored” plan of bonding, while 
English journalists asserted that the basis on which Stick- 
ney had made his arrangement with the London capital- 
ists was too narrow and that the debenture stockholders 
were too exclusively English. They felt that there was no 
general market, in England or in the United States, in 
which the debenture stock could be readily sold. Never- 
theless, Stickney was positive that the debenture stock 
plan was best. He actually thought it could not fail! He 
convinced the C. G. W. directors that there was far less 
risk, from the financial standpoint, by having the C. G. W. 
financed with debenture stock than being closely tied 
down with heavy mortgages! Consequently, in 1895, and 
in the years following, English capital was obtained by 
the C. G. W. for use in reducing grades, replacing tem- 
porary culverts and bridges with permanent structures, 
ballasting the roadbed, purchasing new motive power and 
rolling stock, building branch lines, and, as we shall soon 
see, constructing the Oelwein shops !** 


RAIL EARNINGS REDUCED IN NINETIES 


It has been pointed out that the work on the founda- 
tions of the shop buildings had stopped the last of Octo- 
ber, 1896. No construction of the buildings above the 
foundations had been attempted. Stickney knew that 
eventually the shops would have to be completed. Reduc- 


3830. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 1, pp. 7-8; The Railway Age, Aug. 13, Oct. 
22, 1897; Mar. 3, 1899, pp. 146-147; Herapath’s Railway Journal, London, Jan. 
26, 1900, p. 81; Stickney, A. B., Fourth Annual Report to the Board of Directors 
of the C. G. W. Ry. Co., June 30, 1896, p. 3; Fifth Annual Report .. . June 30, 
1897, p. 3; The Oelwein Register, May 23, 1895, June 1, July 26, Aug. 31, 1898; 
Apr. 26, 1899; The Chicago Daily Tribune, Mar. 25, 1899; Stickney, A Short 
History, op. cit., pp. 5-6. 
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tion of operating expenses had to be realized before any 
dividends would be forthcoming to C. G. W. stockholders! 
_ Earnings of the C. G. W. had dropped nearly twenty-nine 
per cent between 1893 and 1895. Stickney asserted that 
this decrease, which had continued through 1896 and 
1897, was “not due to a lack of obtainable traffic, but 
solely to the inability of the line to carry it, due to the 
then poor physical condition of the property and the lack 
of equipment.” Only new shops, situated at a more cen- 
tral location, such as Oelwein, could effect a lessening in 
operating expenses. The new locomotives were larger and 
heavier and could not adequately be cared for in the shops 
at St. Paul. And, the expense of hauling both locomotives 
and rolling stock all the way back to St. Paul for repairs 
was ever-increasing due to continual additions. By Sep- 
tember, 1897, Stickney felt it was time to finish the 
shops. In his annual report to the C. G. W. stockholders 
in Chicago, September 9th, he stated: “The physical con- 
dition of the permanent way is better than ever before.” 
Three months later, on December 6, at a meeting of the 
C. G. W. directors in St. Paul, he asked that Oppenheim 
be sent to England and apply to the C. G. W. finance com- 
mittee in London for a loan of $1,100,000; $250,000 of 
which was to be used in finishing the Oelwein shops. The 
directors approved and early in January, 1898, Oppen- 
heim obtained the money. The loan, at six per cent in- 
terest, was effected by Oppenheim signing debenture 
stock certificates which were held in London.*4 

And now let us return to Oelwein. After waiting nearly 
four years for the shops to be built, the businessmen had 
lost their enthusiasm. They were given the opportunity 
of buying C. G. W. debenture stock, with interest at four 
per cent, in October, 1897, but whether they did or not is 
not known at the present writing. It is doubtful that they 


*4Sitckney, A. B., Fifth Annual Report to the Stockholders, C. G. W. Ry. Co., 
Sept. 9, 1897, p. 30; The St. Paul Pioneer Press, Sept. 10, 1897; The Minneapolis 
Times, reprinted in The Oelwein Register, Sept. 29, 1897. 

Stickney, A. B., Annual Letter to the C. G. W. Finance Committee, London, the 
Right Hon. William Lidderdale, chairman, Dec. 22, 1899, copied from C. G. W. 
Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 2, p. 146. 

Stickney, Fourth Annual Report to Board of Directors, op. cit.; Fifth Annual 
Report to Board of Directors, op. cit.; C. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 2, pp. 7, 
97; The Oelwein Register, Oct. 19, 22, 1896. 
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did, for most of them were very discouraged. They did 
not know of Stickney’s plans. However, in February, 
1898, the new Hotel Mealey was completed, and its owner, 
Michael Mealey, and manager, O. A. Cummings, learned 
that Stickney had a very important announcement con- 
cerning Oelwein. Consequently, the C. G. W. president 
was invited to be the main speaker at the formal opening 
of the hotel on the evening of February 21st. Stickney 
accepted, and, in response to the toast, “The C. G. W. 
Railway and Oelwein’s Future,” by W. B. Ingersoll, 
mounted the stairsteps in the lobby and said :*° 


We are going to build the machine shops this year. In 1898. There 
is no doubt about it. There are no ifs nor ands about it. The appro- 
priation has been made, the contract has been let and the money is 
now ready and laid aside for this work. The shops will be com- 
menced just as soon as the ground is in any condition for men to 
go to work. 


Stickney was “cheered to the echo” by the business and 
professional men who had gathered to hear what he had 
to say. This was what they had been wanting to hear for 
years! No news could have been more welcome. All that 
they had hoped for in 1894 was now assured. Yet, “there 
were,” to quote Woodruff, “‘some doubting Thomases who 
gravely shook their heads and said his words were as 
sounding brass or tinkling cymbal, and only spoken for 
effect.’’?® 

Stickney meant what he said about getting started, for 
in less than five weeks work was resumed on the founda- 
tions. During the first week of April additional tracks 
were laid to the shops’ site. Men with teams and scoop- 
shovels were put to work grading the grounds. Excava- 
tion for the foundations of the power house began the 
18th. On the same day several car-loads of stone for the 
foundations arrived and were unloaded. The stone was 
from the Mantorville, Minnesota, quarries, and was 
brought in by the C. G. W. Following the C. G. W. direc- 


2Burke, Mary Millard, Letter to author, July 24, 1942; The ee Register, 
Oct. 13, 1897; Feb. 23, 1898; The St. Paul Pioneer Press, Oct. 21, 1897. 

Ingersoll was an attorney. The Oelwein Record, Souvenir ‘Edition, Dec. 10, 
1897; Fitch, G. W., Past and Present of Fayette County, Iowa, 1910, pp. 1240-1242. 


The Oelwein Register, Feb. 23; Mar. 30, 1898. 
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tors’ decision to complete the shops, a branch line had 
been built in November, 1896, to Mantorville. On April 20, 
1898, work was resumed on the uncompleted foundations. 
During May building materials of all kinds and in ever- 
increasing amounts arrived and were unloaded. Actual 
construction of the buildings above the foundations began 
June 11th, when bricklayers started work on the power 
house walls.*” 


UNUSUAL PLAN OF SHOPS’ ARRANGEMENT 


Before discussing the erection of the shop buildings it 
would be well to know something of the general plan—the 
various shops, their purpose, and their location in rela- 
tion to each other. The general layout had been planned 
sometime earlier by Lyon, assisted by C. A. Reed and Fay 
Berkley, architects of St. Paul, and H. A. Stahl, assistant 
engineer of the C. G. W. According to the conventional 
railway repair and machine shops of the 1890’s, Lyon’s 
arrangement was most unusual. As has been pointed out 
a rough sketch of the general layout appeared in the local 
press June 20, 1895. On February 23, 1898, the Oelwein 
Register carried a 3-column sketch of an architect's draw- 
ing of the proposed shops as they were to appear when 
completed. However, for a complete description of the 
buildings, including their specifications, reference to con- 
temporary railway and engineering journals is best. 

Two long buildings—one housing the general store- 
house, the machine and erecting shop, the boiler shop, 
and the coach shop; the other consisting of the freight- 
car shop, the blacksmith shop, and the paint shop—facing 
each other, but separated by a transfer pit and table were 
to be built. Heading both buildings and the transfer pit 
and table was to be a long platform for loading and un- 
loading. On the freight-car shop side of this platform was 
to be installed a large electric derrick. Just off the plat- 
form, at the derrick end, a wheel house, the power house, 
and scrap bins were to be built alongside the yard tracks. 
Beside the power house a brick smokestack 120 feet in 


“The Oelwein Register, Nov. 26, 1896; Apr. 6, 20, 27, May 4, 11, June 15, 1898. 
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height was to be erected. Immediately to the rear of the 
freight-car shop a lumber store, a wood mill, and a dry- 
kiln were to be constructed. On the far side of the paint 
shop was to be a small mixing room. Off the platform on 
the opposite side—the storehouse end—a water tank was 
to be placed on an eighty foot steel tower. Next, there was 
to be an oil house. To the rear of this building, and along- 
side the main building, was to be a lavatory and a club- 
house. Inside the main building, on a balcony to be 
built along the side furthest from the transfer pit, were 
to be the following rooms: an electricians’ room, an 
air brake instruction room, an air brake repair room, an 
air hose work room, a lubricator and injector room, and a 
cleaning room—all above the machine shop; over the boil- 
er shop were to be brass trimming rooms, a tin shop, a 
copper shop; and over the coach shop was to be a dye 
room, an upholstering room, a cabinet shop, an office, 
and a varnish room. A freight elevator was to connect 
the balcony with the floor of the main building.** 
Ground space of the completed bulidings was to be as 
follows: Main building, three stories in height, 701 ft. 
11¥, in. by 93 ft. 10 in. ; freight-car shop, 508 ft. 9 in. by a 
width varying from 50 ft. to 94 ft. The blacksmith and 
paint shops were to be 181 ft. by 60 ft. 1 in.; the mixing 
room, 35 ft. 11 in. by 35 ft. 11 in. The wheel shop was to 
be 42 ft. 10 in. by 32 ft. 10 in.; the power house, 129 ft. 
4 in. by 42 ft. 10 in.; with a basement 46 ft. 4 in. by 18 ft. 
in size. The wood mill was to be 201 ft. 6 in. by 92 ft. 10 
in.; the lumber store, 94 ft. by 60 ft.; and the dry-kiln, 
- 29 ft. by 21 ft. The oil house, a two-storied structure, was 
to be 60 ft. by 32 ft. The lavatory and clubhouse, also a 
two-storied structure, was to be 100 ft. 10 in. by 53 ft. 
10 in. The scrap bins were to be 97 ft. by 50 ft. in size.*° 
38C, G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 1, p. 367; Damon, G. A., “Power Equip- 
ment for Railroad Shops,” The Railroad Gazette, June 21, 1901, p. 480; American 
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FINAL CONSTRUCTION WORK RESUMED 


Construction of the buildings proper, as reported, be- 
gan June 11, 1898. Hoff Bros., of Chicago and Minne- 
apolis, had been awarded the contract for erecting the 
buildings. In his announcement at the opening of Hotel 
Mealey Stickney had stated that the contract had been let, 
but to whom he did not say. Not until March 30th was it 
known in Oelwein that Hoff Bros. were the contractors. 
Lowest of fifteen bidders, they had agreed, for the sum of 
$146,780, to erect ten buildings, complete with water and 
sewer systems, by January 1, 1899. The Bion J. Arnold 
Electric Power Station Company of Chicago was con- 
tracted to install the power and lighting plant. B. F. 
Sturtevant & Company, also of Chicago, was contracted 
for the heating system. This company engaged G. R. 
Morton, of St. Paul, to install the heat pipes. Early in 
June Reed and his assistant, T. Craig, came to Oelwein 
and supervised the erection of the buildings according to 
the architect’s plans.*° f 


Construction of the shops progressed ‘‘very satisfactor- 
ily” and by the end of June a high derrick had been com- 
pleted for use in placing the girders in the main building. 
By July 15th five spans of girders were in place and 
brick-laying started at once. At the same time the power 
house and wood-mill girders were in place and two of the 
smaller buildings had been roofed. By the end of the 
month the brick smokestack at the power house had been 
built to a height of one hundred feet. Extreme hot weath- 
er the last week of June had delayed work on the water 


1900, p. 185; Railway Master Mechanic, Mar., 1900, pp. 110-129; The Railway 
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and sewer systems, but by August 1 they were completed. 
On August 3rd it was reported that the steel framework 
of the main building was two-thirds up and the freight- 
car shop, the power house, and several of the smaller 
buildings were two-thirds completed. The smokestack 
was finished to its full height of 120 feet by the 11th of 
August.*! 

As the shop building began to take shape it is interest- 
ing to note the attitude of Oelwein residents. Many per- 
sons were attracted to the shop grounds at the time the 
hoist, which was unusually high, was put up for placing 
the girders in the main building in position. On July 20 
the Oelwein Register stated: “The shop grounds location 
is a busy scene and attracts many visitors daily.” After 
seeing the completed smokestack on August 11, one indi- 
vidual exclaimed: “It looms up in great proportions and 
must be a land mark for many miles around.”’ Newspaper 
men of neighboring towns, after reading accounts of the 
progress of the shops in the Oelwein Register sent to them 
by Woodruff, journeyed to Oelwein to see for themselves. 
Upon their return those from West Union, Waterloo, and 
Charles City wrote highly commendable articles. As a re- 
sult, many out-of-town people came to visit the shop 
buildings. Following his visit, LeRoy Walker, of Cler- 
mont, wrote a poem which appeared in the Oelwein Reg- 
aster. In part, it-is :*7 


THE SECRET 


Why do people say so much to-day 

Of Oelwein in the State of Iowa? 
Because her citizens now realize 

Upon their months of works of enterprise .. . 
The Maple Leaf will keep her promise true; 

The shops will soon be looming into view. 
Surely all these things will make us grow! 

Can’t we a city have, I’d like to know? 
Oelwein will boom in eighteen ninety-eight, 

And make fine improvements here and there; 
Become a leading city of the state 

And will, I think, be talked of everywhere. 


41The Oelwein Register, June 15, 29, July 13, 20, 27, Aug. 4, 11, 1898. 
42The Oelwein Register, Apr. 13, June 29, July 13, 20, 27, Aug. 11, 1898. 
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Not long after another poem appeared in the local 
press. This one was written by Mary H. Millard, who 
then taught in a country school located three miles north 
of Oelwein. In her enthusiasm, upon visiting the shop 
buildings, she wrote “Rymes to Suit the Times,” part of 
which is quoted here :*° 


In the early morning, 

Without a bit of warning, 
A friend invited me to stray 

Along the shop ground way. 
And so I went like Minor P. 

The strange new sights to see. 
Arrived upon the noted spot, 

Where a year ago shops were not. 
We saw great walls uprising, 

Which were indeed surprising. 
Seven shops of large dimensions, 

Claimed our close and strict attention. 
Two hundred workmen, with much skill, 

Were working there with sturdy will. 
Brick and mortar, iron and sill, 

Were placed like money in a till. 
Compact and close to stand the wear, 

Of vast machinery’s awful tear. 
And as we stood, we wondered much, 

If in Oelwein were any such, 
Who doubted now the good report 

That a city here will be our forte... 


BUILDINGS TAKE FORM 


As construction of the shops continued through the au- 
tumn of 1898 Lyon predicted that the buildings would not 
only be completed, but that the machines would be in 
place and ready to run by January 1, 1899. According to 
the contract the buildings were to be finished by this date. 
Ten buildings were up, roofed, and enclosed by the first 
of the year, but they were not complete. Steam pipes were 
yet to be fitted; the water and sewer systems connected; 
power and light wires strung; and the lavatory and club- 
house building plastered. Nor were the machines in place 
and ready to run. Concrete foundations for the machines, 


“Undated newspaper clipping sent to the author by M 1 
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boilers, engines, and dynamos were yet to be poured. The 
C. G. W. directors had figured that two months’ time, fol- 
lowing the completion of the buildings on January 1st, 
would be needed for installing the machinery. In leasing 
the old shop buildings at St. Paul to Swift & Company, a 
meat-packing concern, they had provided that possession 
not be given until March 1, 1899. Late in November, 1898, 
platforms had been built alongside special sidings for un- 
loading the heavy machinery. During December the ma- 
chines, all new—from the Niles Machine Company—ar- 
rived and were unloaded. Throughout January and Febru- 
ary, as the foundations were poured, the equipment was 
put in place. Meanwhile, boilers, engines, dynamos, an air 
compressor, and an electric fire pump, were installed. A 
deep well, to furnish the water for the fire pump, was dug 
in the basmeent of the power house. H. B. Quick, of the 
Arnold Electric Power Station Company of Chicago, su- 
pervised installation of all electrical equipment. A. L. Ide 
& Sons, of Springfield, Illinois, furnished and installed all 
engines and Mutual Electric Company of Chicago wired 
the shops. The steam fittings were completed by the sec- 
ond week of February, and during the following week 
the large electric traveling crane in the main building was 
installed. On the 18th it was tested. Built to lift and 
move a load of fifteen tons, at the rate of 500 feet per min- 
ute, the crane successfully lifted a load of 20% tons !*4 
Reference has been made to the “doubting Thomases” 
following Stickney’s announcement that the shops were 
definitely to be built in 1898. When freezing weather 
forced the workers inside in December rumors spread that 
again construction had stopped. In endeavoring to coun- 
teract these rumors, Woodruff, on two different occasions 
asserted that: “All they the persons convinced that con- 
struction had stopped have to do is to take a walk over to 


44The Oelwein Register, Feb. 23, Mar. 30, Aug. 24, Oct. 12, Dec. 7, 1898, Jan, 
18, Feb. 8, 22, Mar. 22, 1899; The St. Paul Pioneer Press, Mar. 28, 1898; The Chi- 
eago Daily Inter-Ocean, Apr. 18, 1898, reprinted in The Oelwein Register, Apr. 20, 
1898; The Railway and Engineering Review, Apr. 16, 1898, pp. 200-201; Mar. 35 
1900, pp. 114, 116; The Railway Age, Mar. 2, 1900, pp. 181, 185; Hngineering, 
News and American Railway Journal, Mar. 22, 1900, p. 185; The Railway Master 
Mechanic, Mar., 1900, p. 111; Zhe Railroad Gazette, June 21, 1901, p. 442, June 
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the shop grounds and they will soon have that idea taken 
out of their minds.’’>' 

It has been pointed out that the C. G. W. directors 
planned to evacuate the St. Paul shops by March 1, 1899. 
But, when that date arrived, the Oelwein shops were not 
ready for occupancy and the St. Paul shops were operated 
for another three and a half months! At Oelwein, instal- 
lation of machinery and equipment continued. Electric 
motors were bolted into position. An elevator was in- 
stalled at the storehouse end of the main building. Of- 
fices for the general foreman and general storekeeper 
were constructed. The storehouse was completed. A 12- 
inch brick wall was built separating the coach shop from 
the boiler shop. Fifteen tracks were built into the ma- 
chine and erecting shop; five into the boiler shop; and © 
six into the coach shop. Outside, between the two main 
buildings, the transfer table was completed and tested. 
The heating system for all shop buildings was completed. 
All buildings were heated by steam. The two largest 
buildings and the wood-mill were heated by forced hot- 
air; all other buildings by direct radiation. It was esti- 
mated that nearly eight miles of piping went into the 
heating system. During March new tools arrived and 
were unpacked, catalogued, and arranged in the tool room. 
By the end of the month the engines and dynamos in the 
power house were in operation and ‘were doing their 
share toward the work of completing the shops.’’é 

In his remarks at Hotel Mealey, February 21, 1898, 
Stickney had stated that the second story of the lavatory 
building was to be “a reading room.” A year later, on 
March 17, 1899, in addressing the Fifth annual session of 
the Northeastern Iowa Press Association in Oelwein, he 
again referred to the lavatory and “clubhouse building.’’47 

In yonder cluster of buildings stands a building separate and 
part, which has no counterpart in the West. It is 50x100 feet and 


has no machinery. It will have in the lower story wash basins, 
sinks, lockers for men’s clothing they do not wear while at work. 
The Oelwein Register, Mar. 30, 1898, Jan. 18, 1899. 


6The Oelwein Register, Aug. 24, 1898, Mar. 22, 29, 1899. 
47The Oelwein Register, Feb. 23, 1898, Mar. 22, 1899. 
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The second story is a large assembly hall which may be divided 
later. This will be turned over to the employees of our shops for 
their comfort during their luncheon, and a place for rest and 
recreation while off duty. It will be christened Liberty Hall, typical 
of the employees of the C. G. W. road... 


The C. G. W. president was anxious to have a recreation 
hall finished by the time the shops were put into opera- 
tion. He knew that, when the shop employees were trans- 
ferred to Oelwein, many would have no place to spend 
their leisure time, except in their rooms—“which many 
times are cheerless places, where there is no companion- 
ship and little comforts.”” Contemporary shop employees 
recall that Stickney had personally paid for their “club 
rooms.” For ten years, 1899-1909, the men enjoyed the 
privileges of Liberty Hall.*8 

With the work of installing machines and equipment 
progressing smoothly in the early part of April, 1899, 
completion of the lavatory and Liberty Hall was pushed. 
On the 5th it was reported that “a large gang of men are 
now at work on Liberty Hall, doing work on the interior.” 
Woodruff went on to say: ‘When this building is fin- 
ished it will indeed be a boon to many of the men...” On 
the 26th he reported “Liberty Hall is rapidly undergoing 
a transformation, and it will not be long before the work- 
men will be lJuxuriating in such things as nickel-plated 
soap dishes and the like. It will make a very nice place 
for the men to spend the hours while off duty.”” The club 
rooms were completed none too soon, for exactly four 
weeks later the shops were in operation !*° 


COMPLETION OF SHOP BUILDINGS 


Oelwein shops were finally completed in April, 1899. 
During the second week of that month the floor was laid 
in the main building and the wheel shop was arranged for 
work. The latter building had been used as a blacksmith 
shop while the other buildings were being erected. On the 
19th the dry-kiln was finished and a week later the floor 
of the balcony in the main was laid. The last few days 


48The Oelwein Register, Apr. 5, 26, 1899; Shields, op. cit. 
4£The Oelwein Register, Apr. 26, May 24, 1899. 
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of April found machinists busy belting the machines and’ 
“getting ready for work!” The Oelwein Register an- 
nounced that “the work of moving from St. Paul will 
begin inside of four weeks at the latest.’®° 


On May 24 the local press carried the headlines the 
businessmen of Oelwein had waited five years to see— 
“THE SHOPS ARE RUNNING!” Four shops—the ma- 
chine and erecting shop, the boiler shop, the freight-car 
shop, and the blacksmith shop—were then in operation 
with partial forces of men. Several carpenters had ar- 
rived two weeks earlier but instead of opening the wood 
mill, they were put to work doing carpentry work to fin- 
ish up the various shops. The wood mill and the paint 
shop were opened the last week of May. On the 17th it 
had been reported that “inside three weeks there will be 
no more coach work done in St. Paul.” Thus, three more 
shops were soon in operation. Woodruff noted the in- 
creased hustle about the shops. He said, ‘“‘The busy hum 
of the machinery, together with the noise of the car- 
penters and masons, make the scene a busy one indeed.” 
In talking with Joe M. Robb, general foreman of the 
shops, he learned that it was not practical to transfer all 
the men from St. Paul at the same time. Robb indicated 
that only as the men finished up their repair work in St. 
Paul would they be brought to Oelwein. Nevertheless, he 
did estimate that 150 men would be working regularly in 
Oelwein by the end of the month and by August 1st 400 
men. Four days before the end of May Woodruff checked 
up on Robb. By counting the number of keys in use at 
the Bandy Time-clock at the main entrance he discovered 
that 154 men were working.*+ 

The number of men to be employed in the shops was 
always a matter of interesting speculation. At the open- 
ing of Hotel Mealey Stickney had said, “We shall bring 
to your city and install in these shops 400 workmen.” 
After being shown the buildings in September, 1898, a 
West Union editor declared: ‘This vast plant will require 


50The Oelwein Register, Apr. 12, 19, 26, 1899. 
5iThe Oelwein Register, May 17, 24, 31, 1899. 
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not less than 260 men to operate... .”” Woodruff corrected 
this number by saying, “Here the shops are nearing com- 
pletion and time rapidly approaching when from 500 to 
1,000 men, most of them with families, will be moving 
here.” When he saw the buildings the following month, 
Will Hartman, of the Waterloo Courier, predicted: “This 
improvement will add nearly 3,000 to the population of 
the city.” Later, in December, Woodruff drew a compari- 
son between the number employed by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul Railway Company in its shops at Du- 
buque to those to be employed in Oelwein. To quote: “The 
Dubuque shops of the C. M. & St. P. Railway give employ- 
ment to 550 men... just what the Great Western shops 
will do for Oelwein. Their shops here are built large 
enough to accommodate 1200 men—more than double the 
number employed in the C. M. & St. P. shops at Du- 
buque.’”>? 

Predictions continued. On February 6, 1899, Samuel 
G. Sloane, publisher of the Charles City Citizen, was in 
Oelwein and saw the shop buildings. Upon his return to 
Charles City he wrote: “The shops and works of the Rail- 
road Company will give employment to at least 1500 men, 
which will mean the addition of not less than 3000 or 
4000 to Oelwein’s present population.” In addressing the 
newspaper men of northeastern Iowa, March 17th, Stick- 
ney modified this estimate. Specifically, he said: ‘“‘The 
entire number of workmen that can be employed is be- 
tween 700 and 808, but at present not that number will 
‘be employed. The entire machinery will be moved from 
St. Paul and the force of 350 men... By fall 450 men will 
be regularly employed in the shops.” On June 21st, after 
the shops were in operation, the Oelwein Register re- 
ported: “There are some 360 men employed in the Great 
Western shops and others arrive daily.” A week later 
400 workmen were said to be employed. On July 19th 
the press indicated: “The number of men now employed 
in the shops is nearer the 500 mark than 400.” On Au- 


“The Oelwein Register, Feb. 23, Sept. 21, 28, Dec. 21, 1898; as Waterloo 
Courier, Oct. 19, 1898, reprinted in The Oclwein Register, Oct. 26, 189 
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gust 3rd Fred S. Robinson, who had succeeded Woodruff 
June 14, wrote: “It is reasonable to estimate that 1200 
to 1590 men will be put to work in these shops after all 
being in full blast!’’58 


EMPLOYEES TRANSFERRED FROM ST. PAUL 


With the transferring of the shop employees from St. 
Paul the housing problem in Oelwein became acute. At 
the time he had announced the shops were definitely to be 
built, Stickney referred to the necessity of providing 
houses for the shop men and their families. He said: 
“By next fall there must be a large number of residences 
erected in which the men can live . . . Some means or 
other will have to be provided for the erection of at least 
300 dwellings in 1898—at a total cost of $300,000.” Four 
years earlier, when the businessmen were endeavoring 
to raise money for building the shops, Stickney had told 
them that “About 500 dwelling houses should be ready 
for occupancy as soon as the shops are completed, to be 
increased to 1,000 dwelling houses within a very few 
years.” As general manager of the Oelwein Land Com- 
pany, House had planned to sell lots for homesites to the 
shop employees. But, when it was seen that the land com- 
pany could not raise the building fund he had been re- 
placed. On May 2, 1898, the C. G. W. directors announced 
that they planned to build one hundred brick houses in 
Jamison’s addition during the coming summer. Jamison’s 
addition became popularly known as “the reservation.” 
The directors indicated that this was only the beginning, 
for “at least 200 other residences will have to be erected 
to provide living room for the shop men and their fam- 
ilies alone, beside all the railway employees constantly 
being added to the population.”** 

The “C. G. W. houses” were started during the summer 
of 1898 as planned. In September an out-of-town editor 
was told that “There are to be built at once 300 or 400 


58The Charles City Citizen, Feb. 6, 1899, reprinted in The Oelwein Iegister, 
Feb. 15, 1899; The Oelwein Register, Mar. 22, June 21, July 19, Aug. 3, 1899. 

54The St. Paul Pioneer Press, June 3, 1894; The Oelwein Register, Apr. 7, 
June 7, 1894, May 9, 16, Aug. 29, Oct. 31, 1895, May 4, 1897, May 4, 1898; Belt, 
op. cit.; Smith, Thomas, op. cit.; C. G. W. Ry. Co., Corp. Rec., Vol. 1, p. 421. 
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dwellings ... and more next season as they are demand- 
ed.” The fact that the railroad company was said to be 
building these houses resulted in the rumor that it was the 
intention of the C. G. W. directors to form a little “Pull- 
man.” Upon investigation it was learned that they had 
no such intention. Rather, they had sold lots to a Chicago 
contractor by the name of Murchie who was building at 
his own risk. When in Oelwein on October 19th Hartman 
noticed the new houses then being built. He was told that 
“A Chicago contractor is now building 110 cottages which 
will be rented or sold to the shop employees on the month- 
ly installment plan.’ 

In investigating the rumor concerning the ‘“‘C. G. W. 
houses,” Woodruff became quite disturbed over the lack 
of building. Houses were already in demand—either to 
rent or to sell. In a note of alarm he wrote :°° 


There is more property changing hands, as shown by the county 
records, in Westgate, Arlington, and Maynard than in Oelwein .. 
We must wake up and be alive to the future of our city ...No 
town in Iowa has the prospects Oelwein has today. 


Reference has been made to Stickney’s remarks of 
March 17, 1899, before the newspaper men of northeast- 
ern Iowa. In discussing Oelwein’s increasing population 
he said :°7 


By fall 450 men will be regularly employed in the shops besides 
the trainmen of the three divisions, thus in a general way adding 
to the population of 1899, 450 workmen. At least two-thirds of 
these will be married men, and estimating four to a family, the 
population will be increased about 1,600. 


And, for the benefit of Oelwein businessmen, the C. G. 
W. president declared :°8 


The effect of this added population to trade, in general, goes 
without saying. It is an important guess as to what effect the 
introduction of 450 to 500 voters in a population of 800 voters will 
have of men engaged in one employment. It is important to know 
how this will affect the community socially, politically, and other- 
wise. I think I can assure you it will not affect the sobriety of 


5The Oelwein Register, Sept. 21, 1898; The Waterloo Courier, Oct. 19, 1898, 
reprinted in The Oelwein Register, Oct. 26, 1898. 
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Oelwein unfavorably ... The tone of C. G. W. employees has been 
decidedly elevated in the past few years... 

Of the relations between the railroad and its employees, the 
C. G. W. is not an imperial power. It has nothing to do with poli- 
tics, local, state or national. It does not purchase, nor will it con- 
trol, its employees’ conscience, religion, or politics. 

Now, gentlemen, the shops are here. It will not be long until 
others will be here . . . Gentlemen, the future of Oelwein is in the 
hands of the people. The people have got to make the city. Let 
Oelwein pursue individual enterprise. The railroad will not inter- 
fere, assist or manage the economic program. You have the oppor- 
tunity—the shops give the opportunity—gather in all the trade 
you can from surrounding country and villages. Now then, go for 
the towns along the Burlington road—do not bother with Westgate, 
and you will have a prosperous town! 


HOUSING PROBLEMS CONTINUED 


Woodruff’s alarm at the shortage of houses in Septem- 
ber, 1898, was emphasized in June and July of 1899, at 
the time the shop workers were being transferred from 
St. Paul. There just were not enough houses to go around. 
The houses being built by Murchie were not ready for oc- 
cupancy until the middle of July. In fact, it was several 
weeks more before many of them could be occupied.*® 

At the time the shops were opening Robb expressed his 
previous anxiety concerning the housing situation in Oel- 
wein. He stated that it had long been known among the 
shop men at St. Paul that houses were scarce in Oelwein. 
Many men resigned their jobs rather than be unable to 
take their families to Oelwein. In talking with those men 
who had secured houses, Robinson learned that, generally 
speaking, they had brought their families and belongings 
to Oelwein and that they liked their new surroundings 
very well. But, those who had not found places to live 
were living apart from their families and were generally 
dissatisfied. Many of the latter were unable to pay their 
own expenses in Oelwein and also maintain their families 
in St. Paul or Minneapolis, so planned to give up their 
jobs and return to the Twin Cities. Robinson realized the 
situation was desperate and in his next issue wrote: 


The Oelwein Register, Sept. 28, 1898, June 14, July 12, 1899. 
©The Oelwein Register, May 28, Sept. 20, 1899. 
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The fact of the matter is that more houses must be provided and 
soon, or our city, as well as the railroad people, will lose men who 
are valuable as citizens and employees. Money can no more profita- 
bly or securely be invested than in houses in Oelwein, and capital- 
ists will find it to their advantage to turn their attention to this 
line of business. 

The personal recollections of three contemporary shop 
men concerning the housing situation in Oelwein are ap- 
propriate at this time. Ralph Ramwell, foreman of the 
machine shop, recalls that he, a single man with no fam- 
ily, had difficulty in finding a place to board and room. 
Before leaving St. Paul he sent ahead one of his gang 
bosses especially to locate a place where he might live. 
In this way he succeeded in obtaining board and room to- 
gether. Not long after his arrival in Oelwein, however, 
he changed boarding places. He went to board at the 
same place as did Sidney T. Corris, foreman of the coach 
shop. M. J. “Mike” Rogge, a “lead man” in the machine 
shop, arranged for his wife and two children to come to 
Oelwein a month after his arrival. However, for over a 
year they had to rent furnished rooms and board in the 
home of a private family! Mike recalls that he simply 
could not find a house. J. Kirk Shields, formerly of Mon- 
treal, was employed by the C. G. W. May 30th to work 
in the erecting shop. When asked if he had had difficulty 
in finding a place to live Shields replied: ‘I had to take 
half a day off just to find a place to board and room. I 
walked the streets half an afternoon, but did find a good 
place to eat. The food was good and not too expensive.’ 


VISITORS SWARM NEW BUILDINGS 


Mention has been made of the visitors to the shop build- 
ings. During the winter of 1898-1899, after the buildings 
had been erected and the workers moved inside, Woodruff 
began to encourage more people to visit the buildings. 
Even earlier, out-of-town editors recommended a trip to 
Oelwein to see the structures. To quote one, in parti- 
cular:® 


“Ramwell, Ralph, statement to author, July 27, 1942; Ro M 
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Never were we able to appreciate till now the immensity of the 
structures .. . Now that the walls are up and the roof on one can 
comprehend the greatness of an edifice that is 710 feet in length... 
There are six or eight more great buildings in process of erection. 


After he had seen the buildings January 27, 1899, an- 
other northeastern Iowa newspaper publisher asserted: 
“No one can describe these mammoth buildings and they 
must be seen to be appreciated.’’63 

Sightseers came in ever-increasing numbers. On Sun- 
day afternoon, February 18, “the C. G. W. shop grounds 
and buildings were fairly alive with people.” After se- 
curing Stickney as the main speaker for the Fifth annual 
session of the Northeastern Iowa Press Association, 
March 17, and a tour of the shops afterward, Woodruff 
fairly outdid himself in describing the shops. After this 
visitors flocked to see the shops. 

With the new machines and equipment being placed in 
position, it became necessary for the C. G. W. to adopt 
protective measures. Beginning in February, the shop 
grounds were ‘“‘closed to visitors’ on Sundays. Passes 
were issued on week days only. Sightseers, however, were 
permitted on the grounds and in the buildings only with 
an escort. During March no admittance and keep out 
signs were put up and by the time the shops were put into 
operation on May 24 an eight-foot fence, made of boards 
topped with strands of barbed wire, enclosed the build- 
ings. The fence was an unexpected expense, but the rail- 
way officials figured it was cheaper than maintaining a 
large force of watchmen night and day. Instead of ob- 
taining passes and looking at the buildings under escort, 
many people had attempted to go wherever they pleased. 
Consequently, the fence had been put up.*” 

During June the shops presented a busy appearance. 
Some of the machines that had been brought from the 
St. Paul shops were placed in position. Repair work 
mounted rapidly. On the fourteenth twelve engines and 


The Oelwein Register, Feb. 1, 1899. 
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as many coaches and freight-cars were being repaired. 
The engine and coaches, with the exception of a Pullman 
sleeper, wrecked north of Oelwein on the night of May 
28, were undergoing repairs. By the middle of July nearly 
five hundred men were at work in the shops; yet the re- 
pair work continued to pile up! The machine shop fore- 
man recalls: “The work got heavier all the time.” A night 
shift was started. In visiting the freight-car shop Satur- 
day afternoon, July 15, Robinson noted that sixteen cars 
were under repair. He declared: ‘‘As soon as one of them 
is completed, there are others on the track to take its 
place ... The work continues days and evenings, and then 
the repair work accumulates. It looks as though still 
more men would be required.’’® 


When they saw that the shops were in operation Oel- 
wein businessmen decided to arrange some sort of wel- 
come for the workmen. Although they preferred to wait 
until the shops were running in full capacity before un- 
dertaking a celebration, the merchants felt they should 
do something “informal” for the “new” citizens. On July 
11 Mayor Ben E. Hough and O. A. Cummings, the latter 
manager of Hotel Mealey, solicited and “easily raised” 
the necessary funds. That evening, at a meeting in the 
“parlours” of Hotel Mealey, the businessmen decided to 
give a reception in Hotel Mealey the following Monday 
evening, July 17th. They publicly extended an invitation 
to all “new” citizens of Oelwein to attend.®7 


And attend they did! Although preparations were not 
completed in time for the reception to be held as planned, 
it was given the following evening, Tuesday, July 18th, 
from $:30-11:00 P. M. Over a thousand people thronged 
through the street floor of the hotel. Attractive pro- 
grams, printed by the Oelwein Register staff, were hand- 
ed the arrivals at the doors. The program was arranged 
by Cummings, ex-mayor W. M. Peek, John Jamison, and 
J. R. Hall. At 9:30 P. M. Peek introduced Mayor Hough 


othe Oelwein Register, May 31, June 14, 21, July 19, 1899; The Chicago Daily 
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who made a few remarks of welcome. In response, Robb 
spoke on behalf of the shop employees. Following num- 
bers by a male quartet a telegram from Stickney was 
read. In it he expressed his regret at not being able to be 
present and give the main address. “Business matters” 
prevented his attending. Next, an orchestra rendered 
several selections. T. J. Gilbert, foreman of the wood- 
mill, then gave a “witty address that called forth laughter 
and applause.” He was “dramatic, humorous, and enter- 
taining.” He was followed by men representing the “old” 
and the “new” citizens. Speakers for the older citizens 
inciuded John Jamison, Smith Hough, A. J. Anders, 
George H. Phillips, W. B. Ingersoll, and Dr. J. F. Cole. 
The “new” citizens were represented, in addition to Gil- 
bert, by J. Carruthers, T. W. Ferguson, and Sidney T. 
Corris. Following their remarks a “mixer” was held dur- 
ing which time refreshments were served and music fur- 
nished by the orchestra. As reported, the mixer was as 
follows : 


Everyone was treated to fruits and Roman Punch, and an abun- 
dance of fine cigars of the ten cent straight variety, were passed 
around to the male portion of the crowd. A number of young 
ladies had charge of the drinking booth where the punch was dis- 
pensed to the thirsty. The boys enjoyed the cigars and the smoke 
of their incense ascended to the upper apartments. 


Robinson was on hand and declared the reception was 
a great success. He was convinced that: “No city in 
Hawkeyedom presents more intelligent, cultured, and up- 
to-date citizens than the Shop City of Northeastern 
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July 18, 1899; The Ociwein Register, July 19, 1899. Souvenir Program given to 
author by Mary Millard Burke, July 24, 1942. Fred S. Robinson, publisher of 
The Oclwein Register, also preserved one of these programs. 

Peek was a former hotel manager; but was then a dealer in farm implements. 
Fitch, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 802-804. 

Hough was a retired farmer. Phillips, Ray B., statement to author, Aug. 1, 

942, 
- Anders was an attorney. The Oelwein Record, Souvenir Edition, op. cit. 

Phillips was an attorney for the C. G. W. Phillips, Ray B., op. cit.; Deyo, E. E., 
superintendent, Illinois Division, C. G. W. Ry., letter to B. F. Parsons, assistant 
to the president, Oct. 29, 1941; Fitch, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 636-637. 

Ingersoll was an attorney. Fitch, op. cit., Vol. 2, pp. 1240-1242. 

Cole was a physician and surgeon. Fitch, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 618-622. 

Corris was foreman of the coach shop. The Oelwein Register, July 19, Sept. 
28, 1899; Poor’s Manual of the Railroads of the United States for 1900, p. 1438. 

The Oelwein Register, July 19, 1899. 
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CELEBRATION HARLY PLANNED 


First indications of a celebration in honor of the com- 
ing of the shops appeared in October, 1898, as the build- 
ings were being enclosed. After seeing the structures 
~ Hartman, of the Waterloo Courier, wrote :"° 


Oelwein will, of course, have a great celebration when the shops 
are completed and arrangements are now being made for a mid- 
winter fair. The shops will be given over to the city in the days 
of the fair for the displays. No arrangements have been completed, 
but the fair will be something unique and interesting. 

No mid-winter fair was held, however, and it was not 
until April 22, 1899, that Oelwein businessmen met to 
discuss the idea of having a celebration. That evening, 
in the City Hall, they listened to Mr. Hurd, of Hurd, Shaw 
& Odell, realtors, state that Stickney had recently in- 
formed him that if a celebration was to be held he thought 
the best time would be around May 15-20. By then, Stick- 
ney indicated, the shops would be nearly, if not complete- 
ly, equipped, and “visitors would be better able to see the 
shops than if the men were at work. Besides, it will be 
several months before the shops are running in full 
blast." 

In the discussion that followed two viewpoints de- 
veloped. Some of the merchants felt that Stickney’s sug- 
gestion should be followed. Others, however, were of the 
opinion that no celebration should be attempted until the 
shops were in full operation. Although no decision was 
made at this meeting, Mayor Hough appointed a commit- 
tee on arrangements consisting of George Phillips, John 
H. Millard, John Jamison, William Bentley, and W. H. 
Meyer. In reporting the meeting Woodruff wrote :72 


ENTHUSIASTIC CITIZENS WILL ARRANGE FOR A BIG 
BLOW-OUT IN HONOR OF C. G. W. SHOPS 


We can think of no better way of showing our appreciation for 
what the C. G. W. road has done for our city than by inviting all 
who will to.be present on this occasion and see the finest shop 
buildings west of the Mississippi River... 


Be eee Waterloo Courier, Oct. 19, 1898, reprinted in The Oelwein Register, Oct. 
“The Oelwein Register, Apr. 26, 1899. 
™Vhe Oelwein Register, Apr. 26, 1899. 
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President Stickney has already consented to deliver an address, 
and Governor Shaw will be invited to speak .. . Every effort will 
be made to make this the grandest celebration in the annals of 
history of Oelwein and Fayette county. 


On May 5th, after two weeks of investigation, mem- 
bers of the committee on arrangements voted to postpone 
the celebration indefinitely! The press reported that: 
“This action was taken in deference to Mr. Stickney, who 
advised the committee on arrangements to wait.’’7? 

Wait the committee did! Four months! Not until the 
sixth day of September did the businessmen instruct the 
committee to go ahead in making definite arrangements 
for the celebration. The committee agreed that the main 
speakers should be President Stickney and Governor 
Shaw. Brief remarks, however, were to be made by Con- 
gressman L. L. Ainsworth, Judge William A. Hoyt, and 
S. B. Zeigler, pioneer banker of Fayette county. Follow- 
ing the speaking the committee planned that a “grand 
field meet” be held. In the evening a band concert was to 
be given on the street which was to be followed by a 
ppall.”77* 

While the committee went ahead with its plans for the 
celebration Robinson wrote long, descriptive articles in 
the Oelwein Register about “the best and finest equipped 
shops owned by any railroad west of Chicago.” In one 
article he wrote: 

A writeup of the business interests of Oelwein without mention 
of the great shops of the C. G. W. Railway would be like pointing 
to the play of Hamlet with Hamlet left out! This great industrial 
plant ... is the chief source of the city’s prosperity. 


Once they had agreed that the celebration occur, Oel- 
wein businessmen were anxious to hold it as soon as pos- 
sible. The committee on arrangements experienced, how- 
ever, several delays. First, Stickney declined to deliver 
the address he had previously promised to give. Daniel 
W. Lawler, general solicitor of the C. G. W., was recom- 


The Oelwein Register, May 10, 1899. 
™The Olewein Register, Sept. 13, 20, 1899. 
The Oelwein Register, Sept. 20, 27, 1899. 
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mended and secured in his place. Next, Governor Shaw 
delayed his reply. Lacking Stickney, the committee mem- 
bers were all the more anxious that the governor be se- 
cured to speak at the celebration. Subsequently, they 
withheld announcing the exact date for the celebration 
until he did reply. Not until the 27th of the month did 
the local newspapers announce the date of the celebra- 
tion—Thursday, September 28th—the date most suitable 
to Governor Shaw. The Oelwein Register emblazoned 
the following writeup on its front page: 


RAILROAD SHOPS OPENING TOMORROW 
WITH FITTING CEREMONIES — 


“Tt is especially appropriate that a day be set apart to celebrate 
the location and opening of the shops here. Tomorrow will be de- 
voted to a grand formal opening, and addresses will be delivered 
by prominent citizens of the State and officials of the C. G. W.... 

During the day the shops will be opened for inspection and every- 
one will have an opportunity of looking through one of the most 
extensive railway plants in the world... 


DECORATIONS AND CEREMONIES OF DAY 


The day of the celebration was windy and chilly. The 
sky was cloudy and rain fell throughout the day. The 
businessmen, particularly those along Charles street, Jef- 
ferson and Frederick avenues, decorated their places of 
business for the occasion. Many residences were dec- 
orated. At the intersection of Charles and Jefferson two 
arches of electric lights were erected. Excursions were 
run by the C. G. W. from all points along the line. Thous- 
ands of people were in Oelwein for the celebration; yet 
many had not learned of the exact date. And, the bad 
weather undoubtedly kept others away.” 

During the morning and early afternoon all shops held 
an “open house” in which the workmen acted as guides 
for the visitors. The coach shop, with ample open space 
for the speaker’s platform and chairs for an audience, 
was arranged for the speaking. At 3:00 P. M. ex-mayor 
Peek, who had been asked to preside, introduced the Rev. 


The Oelwein Register, Sept. 27, 1899. 
“The Oelwein Register, Oct. 4, 1899; Shields, op. cit.; Oelberg, op. cit. 
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S. Conybeare, of the Oelwein Presbyterian church, who 
gave the invocation. As the first speaker, Daniel W. Law- 
ler delivered “an eloquent address that was well re- 
ceived.” He prophesied a great future for Oelwein. In 
his speech Col. Lyon, of Dubuque, reviewed the history 
of the C. G. W. and its predecessor companies. He was. 
followed by Governor Leslie M. Shaw, whose address 
“brought forth frequent cheers.” The speaking was con- 
cluded with brief remarks by the Hon. L. L. Ainsworth, 
Judge W. A. Hoyt, and S. B. Zeigler, all prominent cit- 
izens of Fayette County. In the intermissions between 
the speeches the Shop City band rendered ‘‘some catchy 
selections in a high class manner that brought forth fre- 
quent applause.’ 

At the conclusion of the speaking running contests be- 
tween the Oelwein and Sumner fire departments were 
held. The “grand field meet” never took place. However, 
the band concert did occur in the evening as planned. 
Under the two electric archways at the intersection of 
Charles street and Jefferson avenue the Shop City band 
played to an enthusiastic crowd. Following the concert a 
“firemen’s ball” was given in Liberty Hall, the new club- 
house. This event “entertained the guests and city peo- 
ple till a late hour.’’”® 

And so we have seen how the main machine and repair 
shops of the C. G. W. Railway Company were financed 
and constructed in Oelwein between 1894 and 1899. Dur- 
ing the early months of 1899, after the buildings had been 
enclosed, the machines and equipment were installed; the 
shops being put in operation by the 24th of May. Formal 
opening of the shops occurred four months later; the 
workmen being given an informal reception in July. De- 
tailed description of the shops—the location of various 
machines, tools, equipment; the power, lighting, heating, 
water and sewer systems; and fire prevention measures— 
are other stories. 


7The Oelwein Register, Oct. 4, 1899; Fitch, op. cit., Vol. 1, pp. 5638-566, Vol. 2, 
pp. 924a-924b, 1124, 1272-1276; Western History Co., History of Fayette County, 
Towa, 1878, p. 595; Shambaugh, B. F., Progressive Men of Iowa, pp. 122-124. 
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A description of the work done in the shops—both re- 
pair and construction—would make still another story. 
And, the effects—political and social—of the coming of 
the shop employees to Oelwein would make an appropriate 
history. But for the economic effects, with which the Oel- 
- wein businessmen had been concerned primarily, let us 
return to Winder’s Opera House, Saturday evening, June 
2, 1894, where Stickney had declared: “As an element of 
permanent prosperity to a village or city, railway shops 
are superior . . . inasmuch as they continue to run as 
long as the railway runs, which is forever...” The 
business and professional men of ’94 foresaw that their 
own interests would be furthered if they secured the 
C. G. W. shops for Oelwein. Their successors have since 
been vitally interested in the continued operation of the 
shops. Today, Oelwein businessmen depend upon the 
shops for their prosperity. Stickney concluded his re- 
marks fifty years ago by picturing Oelwein as “a com- 
pactly built city with comfortable homes and beautiful 
parks; with a garden in the rear, a nicely-kept lawn in 
front extending to well-paved streets lined with shade 
trees, and inhabited by 10,000 happy men and women.” 
And, isn’t that just what Oelwein is today ?°° 


IOWA CAPITAL REMOVAL 

The Jowa Statesman asks us if the law in relation to the 
relocation of the capital of the state is constitutional! We 
have not declared it to be otherwise; we merely stated as a 
matter of news that we understand the commissioners 
appointed by the Governor to locate the capital, would be 
enjoined, as we understood they would be, from proceed- 
ing to discharge the duties imposed upon them. We are 
far from throwing any obstacles in the way of having a 
relocation of capital made as is contemplated by law, and 
as was intended by a decided majority of the General As- 
sembly. We are with you on the capital question Mr. 
Statesman.—Dubuque Express and Herald, May 2, 1855. 
oda n'a oan tet Dies 2 aise Goa aviee gine 

The United States Census of 1900 gave Oelwein a population of 5,152. In 


1940 Oelwein had 7,801 inhabitants. The Oelwein Register, Sept. 26, N ; 
Rand-McNally Map of Iowa, 1941. Sh Ra 


OUR LUCKY LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


By EDWIN MULLER* 


The Louisiana Purchase made a great continental pow- 
er out of a struggling third-class nation. Yet it was not 
the result of planning or farseeing statesmanship. It hap- 
pened by an unexpected lucky chance, clinched for us by 
the bold decision of a man whom history has almost for- 
gotten. Nobody would have suspected that Robert Liv- 
ingston was a man for bold action. He was of the cau- 
tious, painstaking sort. His work in congress was dili- 
gent and honest but never spectacular. 

In 1801 Thomas Jefferson appointed him Minister to 
France. He was sent primarily to collect a bill. During 
the Napoleonic wars the French had attacked our vessels 
and confiscated the cargos. But relations had improved, 
and it seemed possible that we might recover some of the 
damage sustained by our shipowners. That was Living- 
ston’s job. 

He settled himself in a modest apartment overlooking 
a garden in the Rue Chaussée d’Antin and tried to get 
down to business. The man with whom he had to deal 
was Napoleon’s foreign minister, the smooth and wily 
Talleyrand. He was too slippery for the plodding Ameri- 
can. Whenever Livingston tried to pin him down, Talley- 
rand somehow eluded him. Livingston was further handi- 
capped by having only an imperfect command of French. 
No progress was made as the months went by. Living- 
ston grew discouraged and wrote to Jefferson: “I see 
little use for a minister here.” 

But presently a situation developed which was far more 
important than the collection of claims. To understand 
it we must turn from Paris to the backwoods of North 
America. Already half a million Americans were living 


* This factual article by Edwin Muller appeared as the current historical offer- 
ing in “Vignettes of History” in the July 1944 number of the Reader’s Digest, 
and is reprinted in THE ANNALS with permission of that publication. Embracing 
the great midwest section of our country, it became a part of “our empire of the 
West,” through the ‘accidents of history, Napoleon's ambitions for world con- 
quest, and an American diplomat’s daring,’ according to the Digest’s caption. 
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west of the Alleghenies. There were settled communities, 
and life in them depended on trade with the rest of the 
nation, with the rest of the world. Overland routes were 
as yet undeveloped. But nature had provided the ideal 
- highway for commerce—the muddy Ohio and the broad 
Mississippi. Old Man River was the life line of the west. 

All the river was free to the settlers—except its mouth. 
Spain not only owned the vast Louisiana Territory be- 
yond the river, she also stood astride the river itself at 
New Orleans. 

From Madrid the weak Don Carlos IV ruled, on paper, 
the mightiest empire on earth—but nobody minded him 
much. The westerners had no difficulty bringing him to 
terms as to the Mississippi’s mouth. There was estab- 
lished at New Orleans what was known as the “right of 
deposit.” Freight coming down the river was unloaded 
from the flatboats and stored in warehouses until it could 
be put aboard ocean-going ships. 

During the closing years of the 18th century the traf- 
fic grew steadily. There were barrels of flour, bales of 
cotton, tobacco, hams, lead, wagon wheels, beef, furs, 
skins—much of it destined for overseas. 

So the west grew and prospered. So it might have gone 
on growing—except for one man. 

Napoleon, at the turn of the century, dominated Europe 
with his armies. Only England still defied him. He de- 
cided on a grand shift in his strategy of world conquest. 
He made a truce with England and turned his attention 
to the New World. First he forced Don Carlos to cede to 
him the whole of Louisiana Territory. As a base for his 
operations against the New World, he chose the French 
colony of Santo Domingo. France’s hold there had been 
weakened by the revolt of the black slave, Toussaint 
L’Ouverture. But Napoleon sent General Leclere to put 
the island in order. 

Then he sent his emissaries to New Orleans to set the 
Indian tribes against the western settlers, while he or- 
ganized a military expedition to sail for the delta of the 
Mississippi. If he could seize the mouth of the river and 
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close it to traffic, all the west would fall into his hands. 
He boasted to his brother Joseph: “In two years we shall 
be masters of the world.” 

Slowly, as news traveled over the Wilderness road, 
these moves became known to every cracker-barrel forum 
in Kentucky and Ohio. The people knew what it meant, 
and they didn’t propose to put up with it. The militia 
drilled. A Kentucky expedition was preparing to start 
for New Orleans even before it was learned what the 
federal government proposed to do. 

President Jefferson was in a qguandry. A man of peace, 
he had opposed the demand of Alexander Hamilton that 
we take New Orleans by force, and now he strove to re- 
strain the westerners from violence. 

Jefferson saw one slim chance of averting war. Per- 
haps Napoleon might be content with the rest of the vast 
Territory of Louisiana and would let us buy New Orleans. 
It was worth trying. He got congress to appropriate the 
immense sum of $2,000,000 and sent an urgent dispatch 
to Livingston in Paris: Buy New Orleans—and West 
Florida too if you can. 

Livingston put his case to Talleyrand. With all the 
persuasion he could muster he tried to talk down the value 
of New Orleans: “An insignificant city set in the wilder- 
ness ... only barren sands and sunken marshes...a 
small town built of wood... seven thousand souls.” 

Talleyrand, with his poker face, merely looked at him. 

Meantime, ominous news came from the west. The 
right of deposit at New Orleans had been ended. Freight 
piled up on the quays. The westerners hastened their 
preparations for war. 

It was the spring of 1803. The garden in the Rue Chaus- 
see d’Antin was turning green but Livingston took no 
pleasure in it. He saw only war and catastrophe ahead. 

On April 11, Livingston had one more interview with 
Talleyrand. Again he went over the old arguments. Again 
Talleyrand listened in silence. Then suddenly the French- 
man looked Livingston straight in the eye. “What will 
you give for the whole of Louisiana?’ 
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The American was too stunned to answer. He had been 
sent to buy a little town and a narrow strip of coast. Now 
he was offered half a continent. He had been authorized 
by congress to spend $2,000,000. How much was involved 
~ now he could only guess. 

Livingston had to make the decision himself. To con- 
sult the president would take weeks. Regaining his poise, 
he might have been a Connecticut horse trader at a fair 
as he said, “I suppose we should not object to twenty 
million franes.” In American money that was about 
$4,000,000. 

Of course Talleyrand said it was far too little. But when 
they parted the purchase itself had been decided. It re- 
mained only to bargain over the amount. 

Why did Napoleon make the offer? That has been one 
of the riddles of history. But it may well have been be- 
cause his whole plan of conquering the New World was 
in jeopardy. 

The French expedition under Leclere had defeated the 
Santo Domingo blacks in battle and by treachery had cap- 
tured their leader, Toussaint. But this didn’t end the re- 
volt. There were disquieting dispatches from Leclerc 
about guerrilla warfare and the terrific mortality of the 
French troops from Yellow fever. Then came the dis- 
patch of January 1803. Leclerc was dead. His troops 
were demoralized, almost annihilated. 


It was plain to Napoleon that Santo Domingo was lost. 
He decided to abandon his western adventure and attack 
England, using for the new expedition the money he got 
for Louisiana. And thus it happened that Louisiana was. 
offered to the astonished Livingston. 


James Monroe, Jefferson’s special envoy, arrived in 
Paris. He had been dispatched to assist Livingston in 
protecting American interests after the right of deposit 
had been revoked. To Livingston’s vast relief Monroe 
agreed that the decision had been right. They joined 
forces in the bargaining that followed. 


Both sides were in a completely illegal position. The 
Americans had no authority from congress or the con- 
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stitution to buy Louisiana. Talleyrand and Napoleon 
(not yet confirmed in his dictatorial powers) had no 
authority to sell it. 

Nevertheless, the bargaining proceeded. Talleyrand 
represented his principal as being quite indifferent to 
the sale. In fact, he intimated, Napoleon was already 
thinking better of the offer. There was just enough truth 
in this to make the last days of April a critical period for 
the U. S. A. Napoleon was about to have himself declared 
emperor. Meanwhile he had to be careful not to put too 
much strain on his prestige with the people. How would 
they react to the loss of both Santo Domingo and Louisi- 
ana? 

Napoleon’s brothers, Joseph and Lucien, were resolved 
to dissuade him from selling Louisiana. They came to see 
him one morning, so early that he was still in his bath. 
The room was full of steam and perfume. It was an un- 
fortunate setting for a business conference. 

Joseph and Lucien argued well, and at another time 
might have succeeded. But Napoleon was in a state of 
exalted self-confidence. The night before he had been to 
the Comedie Francaise and had received a wild ovation. 
So this morning, as he steamed happily, he was pretty 
sure that he could go as far as he liked with the people 
and the constitution. 

At last Joseph lost his temper. He advanced threaten- 
ingly to the tub: “If necessary I will put myself at the 
head of the opposition.” Napoleon laughed at him. Joseph, 
red with anger, cried, “Laugh, laugh then. I will act up 
to my promise.” 

Napoleon flew into a rage: ‘You are insolent!” he 
shouted. He rose up in the bath, quivering with fury, 
then threw himself violently back, deluging Joseph with 
hot, perfumed water. Thereafter no one successfully op- 
posed Napoleon’s resolve to sel] Louisiana. 

After much bargaining a price was agreed upon— 
$15,000,000. Livingston and Monroe put their names to 
the treaty. They must have shivered a little as they did 
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so. They had signed away a sum greater than the entire 
annual revenue of the United States. , 

They needn’t have worried. The president and the 
congress endorsed the purchase with enthusiasm. Jeffer- — 
son, it is true, was concerned because he could find no 
warrant for it in the constitution. Yielding to his ad- 
visers, however, he reluctantly gave his approval, “con- 
fiding,” as he said, “in the good sense of the people.” 

In New Orleans the crowds cheered when the “Stars 
and Stripes” went up on the Cabildo. Again the flatboats 
came crowding down the river on the spring floods. 

Napoleon spent every dollar that he received in pre- 
paring his expedition against England. Nothing came of 
it. His legions never crossed the channel; his invasion 
barges rotted away on the beach at Boulogne. 

In the years that followed, the United States began to 
realize what a vast and rich domain Livingston had 
bought. Jefferson sent Lewis and Clark to the North- 
west, Zebulon Pike to the southwest. Their reports laid 
the foundation for the great migration across the Mis- 
sissippi and the unfolding of all the mighty empire of the 
west. By taking advantage of a lucky break, Livingston 
achieved what Henry Adams called the greatest diplo- 
matic success in American history. 


Livingston’s $15,000,000 gamble brought us: an area 
four times the size of France, where 18,000,000 Americans 
now live. This vast territory produces annually some’ 
3,000,000 bales of cotton, a billion and a half bushels of 
corn and wheat, 400,000,000 barrels of oil and minerals 
worth $840,900,000. Its cattle and hogs have a farm 
value of $2,000,000,000. Its principal city, St. Louis, 
manufactures products worth $1,000,000,000 a year. 


DEMOCRATIC PEOPLE WITHIN 
A REPUBLIC 


“We are fighting for Democracy” is in the press and on 
the platform and radio thousands of times these days. 

“Democracy” means many things to many people. It is 
well to keep in mind that the Constitution of the United 
States guarantees “to every state in this union a Republi- 
can form of government,” not a democracy. 

When Benjamin Franklin was asked what kind of gov- 
ernment was formed in the Constitutional Convention, he 
replied: “A Republic if you can keep it.” 

It is well to keep in mind that in a pure Democracy, a 
majority rules. In a pure Democracy fifty-one per cent 
of the people can abolish your church. In a pure De- 
mocracy fifty-one per cent of the people can close your 
schools. In a pure Democracy fifty-one per cent of the 
people can prohibit a free press, the privilege of petition 
or the chance to assemble freely. 

In our Republic with the Constitution and with the 
Bill of Rights, anyone may worship as he pleases, even 
if one hundred thirty million other people don’t like it. 
In our Republic with our Constitution and Bill of Rights, 
one man can say what he pleases (subject to the laws of 
slander and libel), even though every other person in the 
United States is opposed to what he says and writes. 

Our Republic is not an unlimited government of the 
majority. It is a government with some absolute rights 
for the minority no matter how small that minority is in 
numbers or influence. 

Many well-intentioned people join in the cry for De- 
mocracy. Many informed people want a Democracy with 
qualifications and then again there are those that for 
selfish purposes, political or otherwise, urge us to abolish 
the Republic and get a democratic form of government. 
We must keep in mind that Republicans and Democrats 
are not far apart in misusing the word, and we must not 
forget that we can have democratic people in a Republic. 
We are talking, however, about those that want a demo- 
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cratic form of government instead of a republican form 
of government. 

Before we desert the Republic for a Democracy, let us 
ask ourselves whether the leaders seeking such a change 
have the greatness, the sincerity, the wisdom, and the un- 
selfishness of Washington, Franklin, Madison, and the 
other leaders in the early days of the Republic-—Wayne 
C. Townsley in the J es of the Illinois State Historical 
Society. 


IOWA’S FIRST SURVEY 


David Dale Owen: Pioneer Geologist of the Middle 
West. 180 pp. Illustrated. A new book by Prof. Walter 
Brookfield Hendrickson. Published by the Indiana His- 
torical Bureau, Indianapolis, Ind. 

One hundred years ago, when the geology and mineral 
resources of the Mississippi valley were largely unknown, 
the star of Dr. David Dale Owen rose and for a score of 
years shown with great brightness above the lower waters 
of the Wabash at New Harmony, Indiana. Born in New 
Lanark, Scotland on June 24, 1847, and broadly edu- 
cated in Europe and America, Doctor Owen became suc- 
cessively the first State Geologist of Indiana, in 1837, 
Kentucky in 1854 and Arkansas in 1857. 

In the meantime, beginning in the mid-summer of 1839, 
he accepted appointment as field geologist and principal 
agent of the United States in which he was engaged in- 
termittently until 1852 when the manuscripts, sections 
and maps he and his associates had prepared were issued 
from the press of the Federal Government. In them was 
revealed for the first time in comprehensive form the re- 
sults of his reconnoissance surveys of a very broad area 
now comprising large portions of the states of Illinois, 
Iowa, Nebraska, Minnesota and Wisconsin. 

These reports, together with numerous lesser papers 
presented before scientific societies in this country and 
abroad, outlined generally the stratigraphy, structure and 
mineral resources of a vast area that has since become the 
industrial, agricultural and population heart of America. 
Although done at all times under great pressure and in 
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spite of unbelieveable physical hardships, incident to the 
wild and unsettled nature of the country at the time, the 
accuracy of his geological findings and interpretations 
was such that the unmeasured work of many careful in- 
vestigators in this broad area down to this day has done 
little to disturb it. And furthermore, this statement also 
may be applied in truth to the work he did on the Indiana, 
Kentucky and Arkansas State Geological Surveys. 

But the weight of this great effort—summarized in 
some eleven volumes on nearly as many states—the hard- 
ships in the field, the laboratory, and the office under- 
mined a body, which never strong, had been under the 
lash of an indomitable will urging through the years more, 
ever more and broader fields of geological service in the 
virgin west. Consistently he refused to hear the alarms 
of succeeding and severe bodily ailments. Driven on by an 
inward fire and zeal for accomplishment which had been 
the mainspring of his life’s great labors he literally drop- 
ped in exhaustion and died, November 13, 1860—only 53 
years of age. 

To the brief obituaries of newspaper and scientific 
journals of the time, including the appreciative sketch by 
Dr. Robert Peter, which was published in the last of the 
Kentucky reports in 1861, must be added the pointed, yet 
pathetic comment of the noted geologist, J. P. Lesley of 
the Pennsylvania Survey to his contemporary Dr. James 
Hall, State Geologist of New York—“Poor Owen is dead, 
suicide!” 

In this new book Professor Hendrickson has notably 
succeeded in recreating the real David Dale Owen whose 
energy, insight and applied scientific scholarship laid 
down dependable conceptions for the first time of the 
geology and mineral resources of the upper and middle 
Mississippi valley. This biography is one, carefully writ- 
ten and thoroughly documented, that can be recommended 
without reserve to all geologists and historians in this 
part of the United States. 

Willard Rouse Jillison, Sc.D. 
Former State Geologist of Kentucky. 
—From Register of Kentucky State Historical Society. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENT 


THE IOWA SUPREME COURT 


There is presented herein the second group of sixteen 
former justices of the Iowa Supreme Court who went 
upon the bench in the last thirty years of the nineteenth 
century. In the July number of THE ANNALS OF IOWA 
were published the portraits and biographical sketches of 
the sixteen justices who preceded 1870. All of those who 
took office prior to 1900 are gone, but many of them are 
well within the memory of members of the bar still active. 

It is the intention to publish in like manner sketches 
of all members of the court to the present time. For this 
material we are indebted to Hon. Frederick F. Faville, the 
present Supreme Court Reporter and Code Editor, and 
his assistant Wayne Faupel, as well as to members of the 
court and relatives. 

More than half of these who became members of the 
court prior to the present century first went on the bench 
by appointment, either to fill a vacancy caused by resig- 
nation or first establishment of the office. There were 
ten who resigned. and two died in office. In this period 
the court was increased from three to six in size. Terri- 
torial and first state justices were appointed, then elec- 
tion was by the General Assembly and later by popular 
vote. The first of the list of sixteen now presented served 
less than a year, but several were re-elected and served 
long terms. Some of them, after termination of their 
office on the Supreme bench, held other high positions 
in the judicial, legislative or administrative branches of 
the state or federal governments, engaged in teaching or 
in the business world. 

In the first sixty-two years of the state and territory, 
there were thirty-two justices who served; in the forty 
years since the number has increased by forty and these 
will appear in subsequent numbers of this magazine. 
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ELIAS H. WILLIAMS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 19, 1870, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement of 
John F. Dillon, until he himself resigned September 14 of the same 
year. 

Born at Ledyard, Connecticut, July 23, 1819. He was graduated 
from Yale college and migrated to Clayton county in 1846 where he 
entered the practice of his profession at Garnavillo. Soon thereafter 
he was elected County Judge under the then new system of county 
courts and, in 1858, was elected Judge of the District Court which 
position he held until he came on the Supreme Bench. 

Judge Williams was active as well in farming and the promotion 
of railroad enterprises. His wife was a sister of Governor William 
Larrabee. 

Judge Williams died August 20, 1891. 


JAMES G. DAY 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from September 1, 1870, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of George G. Wright, until December 31, 1888. For three years he 
was Chief Justice. 

Born in Jefferson county, Ohio, in 1832. He was graduated from 
Richmond College, Ohio, and later from the Cincinnati Law School 
in 1857. Soon thereafter he came to Afton, in Union county, later 
moving to Sidney, in Fremont county. He enlisted in the Union 
Army in the Civil War and was promoted to the rank of captain. 
He was severely wounded at the battle of Shiloh. 

Judge Day’s most famous decision was the rehearing opinion on 
the constitutionality of the prohibitionary amendment to the Iowa 
Constitution. His independence of thought, as to the inviolability 
of that document, is well exemplified by this decision, declared in 
spite of the strong popular feeling which he probably foresaw would 
retire him from the bench at the coming election. 

Judge Day died in Des Moines in 1898. 


WILLIAM E. MILLER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from September 14, 1870, 
when he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retire- 
ment of Elias H. Williams, until December 31, 1875. For two years 
he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, in 1823. His early 
vocation was that of a molder in his father’s iron foundry. By 
studying law in his leisure hours, at this time and later while a 
reporter on newspapers at Iowa City, he was able to gain admis- 
sion to the bar in 1853. In 1857 he was elected Judge of the District 
Court. During the Civil War he was a colonel in the Union army. 

After the war he was again elected to the District bench which 
position he held when appointed to the Supreme Bench. 

Judge Miller was the compiler and editor of the Codes of Iowa 
known as “Miller’s Codes”. 

Judge Miller died in Des Moines in 1896. 


AUSTIN ADAMS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1876, to De- 
cember 31, 1887. For four years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Windsor county, Vermont, in 1826, he belonged collateral- 
ly to the same family as did Samuel Adams, of Revolutionary War 
fame. His uncle, Alvin Adams, was the organizer of the Adams 
Express Company. He was graduated from Dartmouth college and 
later from the Harvard Law School. In 1854 he came to Dubuque 
where he began the practice of law. 

Judge Adams had been for some years a professor before coming 
to the bar. In one way or another he was constantly engaged in 
educational work and for many years was a regent of the State 
University of Iowa. 

Judge Adams died in Dubuque in 1890. 


WILLIAM H. SEEVERS 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from February 17, 1876, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of Chester C. Cole, until December 31, 1888. For three years he 
was Chief Justice. 

Born in Shenandoah county, Virginia, in 1820. Came to Mahaska 
county, Iowa, in 1843, where he was admitted to the bar in 1846— 
one of the first lawyers in that county. In 1852 he was elected Judge 
of the District Court. 

Judge Seevers was a member of the House of Representatives in 
the Seventh General Assembly, which was the first session follow- 
ing the adoption of the new Iowa Constitution. He was also one of 
the Code Commissioners who prepared the Code of 1873. He later 
served as a member of the Sixteenth General Assembly. 

Judge Seevers wrote the opinion on the first appeal in the famous 
Jones County Calf Case. This case is often cited as an outstanding 
example of protracted litigation. (See 63 Iowa 529; 69 Iowa 562; 
82 Iowa 693 and 93 Iowa 165.) 

Judge Seevers died in Oskaloosa in 1895. 


JAMES H. ROTHROCK 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from February 24, 1876, when 
he was appointed in compliance with a legislative act increasing 
the personnel from four to five members, until December 31, 1896. 
For four years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in New York in 1829, the family moved to Ohio in 1838. He 
was graduated from Franklin University and admitted to the Ohio 
bar in 1854. In 1860 he came to Tipton in Cedar county, from which 
county he was elected to membership in the House of Representa- 
tives of the Ninth General Assembly. He was speaker pro tem of 
that session. He was also a member of the Ninth Extra General 
Assembly. 

Judge Rothrock served as a lieutenant colonel in the Civil War 
and took part in the siege of Vicksburg. In 1866 he was elected 
Judge of the District Court, which position he continued to hold 
until coming on the Supreme Bench. 

Judge Rothrock died in Cedar-Rapids in 1899. 


JOSEPH R. REED 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1884, until he 
resigned February 28, 1889. He had been Chief Justice for two 
months when he resigned. 

Born in Ashland county, Ohio, March 12, 1835. Came to Iowa 
in 1857, taught a country school, later locating at Adel in Dallas 
county. In 1859 he was admitted to the Iowa bar. Served as a 
captain of artillery during the Civil War, after which he was elected 
to membership in the Senate of the Eleventh and Twelfth General 
Assemblies. Not long after his service in the legislature he moved 
to Council Bluffs where he became a Judge of the District Court in 
1872. In 1883 he was elected to the Supreme Court and while yet 
a member of the court he was elected to congress in 1888. He re- 
signed from congress in 1891 upon his appointment by the president 
as Chief Justice of the Court of Private Land Claims. 

Judge Reed died in Council Bluffs April 2, 1925. 


GIFFORD S. ROBINSON 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1888, until 
December 31, 1899. For three years he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Tremont, Illinois, May 28, 1848. Graduated from the 
Illinois State Normal University, where, after graduation, he taught 
for several years. He enlisted in the Civil War as a private and was 
severely wounded at Chickamauga. After the war he studied law 
at Washington University where he graduated in 1869. In 1870 he 
moved to Storm Lake in Buena Vista county, Iowa, where he en- 
tered upon the practice of his profession. 

Judge Robinson was a member of the House of Representatives in 
the Sixteenth General Assembly and a Senator in the Nineteenth, 
Twentieth, and Twenty-first General Assemblies. After his service 
on the court he was appointed to membership on the Iowa Board of 
Control where he served from 1900 to 1913. 

Judge Robinson died at West Okoboji lake May 28, 1936. 


CHARLES T. GRANGER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1889, until 
December 31, 1900. For two years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Monroe county, New York, October 9, 1835. While he was 
yet a child his family moved to Lake county, Ohio. In 1854 he mar- 
ried and moved to Allamakee county, Iowa. In 1855 he returned to 
Illinois, where he had lived a short time previous to his marriage, 
and attended the Waukegan Academy. In 1860 he returned to Iowa 
where he was admitted to the bar. At the outbreak of the Civil War 
he entered the army as a captain and served throughout the war. 
In 1873 he was elected Cireuit Judge and later a District Judge. In 
these capacities he served for seventeen years before his election 
to the Supreme Bench. Judge Granger wrote the famous meteorite 
decision of the court reported in 86 lowa 71. 

Judge Granger died at Long Beach, California, October 26, 1915. 


JOSIAH GIVEN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from March 12, 1889, when 
he was appointed to fill the vacancy occasioned by the retirement 
of Joseph R. Reed, until December 31, 1901. For three years he was 
Chief Justice. 

Born at Murrysville, Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania, August 
31, 1828. In 1838 the family moved to Holmes county, Ohio. He 
served with an Ohio regiment throughout the war with Mexico. 
After studying law in the office of his brother he was admitted to 
the bar in 1850. At the beginning of the Civil War he entered as a 
captain, and was engaged in twenty-two battles. At the close of 
the war he was retired as a brigadier general. For a short time he 
served as United States Commissioner of Internal Revenue. In 1868 
he came to Des Moines and in 1880 was elected Judge of the Circuit 
Court and in 1887 a Judge of the District Court. 

Judge Given died in Des Moines February 3, 1908. 


LA VEGA G. KINNE 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1892, until 
December 31, 1897. For one year he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Syracuse, New York, November 5, 1846. He was grad- 
uated from the University of Michigan law school in 1868. Began 
the practice of law in Illinois but soon moved to Toledo, Iowa, in 
1869. Judge Kinne was a law partner with H. J. Stiger at Toledo. 
In 1886 he was elected Judge of the District Court. After one term 
on the District Court he came to Des Moines as editor of a daily 
newspaper. He soon returned to Toledo, however, and was again 
elected District Judge, which position he held until elected to the 
Supreme Bench. After his retirement from the bench he practiced 
law in Des Moines until appointed a member of the first Iowa Board 
of Control, in which capacity he served two terms. 

Judge Kinne frequently gave lectures on legal subjects at both 
the University of Iowa and the Iowa College of Law at Des Moines. 

Judge Kinne died at Des Moines March 16, 1906. 


HORACE E. DEEMER 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from May 8, 1894, when he 
was appointed in compliance with a legislative act increasing the 
personnel from five to six members, until February 26, 1917. For 
four years he was Chief Justice. 

Born September 24, 1858, at Bourbon, Marshall county, Indiana. 
In 1866 the family moved to West Liberty, Iowa. Judge Deemer 
was graduated in 1879 from the University of Iowa law depart- 
ment. The same year he entered upon the practice of law at Red 
Oak. In 1886 he was elected Judge of the District Court at the age 
of twenty-eight. Judge Deemer’s service on the court was one of 
the longest in its history, although he died while still in middle life. 

Judge Deemer was the author of several books and papers and 
was a lecturer on law at the State University. 


Judge Deemer died at Red Oak February 26, 1917, while a member 
of the court. 


SCOTT M. LADD 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1897, until 
December 31, 1920. For four years of this period he was Chief 
Justice. 

Born at Sharon, Wisconsin, June 19, 1855. He was graduated 
from Carthage College, Illinois, in 1879, and from the University 
of Iowa in 1881. He entered upon the practice of law at Sheldon, 
Iowa, in the same year. In the fall of 1886 he was elected Judge of 
the District Court, in which position he served for ten years and 
until elected to the Supreme Court. Judge Ladd’s service on the 
court was equal to that of Judge Beck’s—the second longest in the 
history of the Supreme Court. After terminating his service on the 
court he associated himself with his two sons in the practice of law 
in Des Moines. One son, Mason Ladd, is now dean of the Law 
School at the State University and the other, Loy Ladd, is Judge of 
the District Court at Des Moines. 

Judge Ladd was interested in the development of the State His- 
torical department and also in making the capitol grounds one of 
the finest in America. 

Judge Ladd died in Des Moines April 14, 1931. 


CHARLES M. WATERMAN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1898, until 
he resigned June 18, 1902. 

Born at Frankfort, Kentucky, January 5, 1847. In 1854 the fam- 
ily located at Davenport, but not long thereafter moved to Ohio. 
After graduating from an academy in Frankfort, he returned to 
Davenport and read law in a private law office. He was admitted 
to the bar in 1871, and in 1877 was elected to membership in the 
House of Representatives of the Seventeenth General Assembly. 
In 1887 he was appointed to fill a vacancy in the District Court, 
where he continued to serve until 1898, having been elected the 
previous year to membership on the Supreme Court. In 1902 he 
resigned from the court and formed a partnership with Joe R. Lane 
for the private practice of law in Davenport. 

Judge Waterman died in Davenport January 28, 1924. 


JOHN C. SHERWIN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1900, until 
December 31, 1912. For two years he was Chief Justice. 

Born at Berlin, Ohio, February 6, 1851. When an infant he came 
with his parents to LaCrosse, Wisconsin. In 1875 he was graduated 
from the law department of the University of Wisconsin. 

In 1876 he came to Iowa, locating at Mason City, where he en- 
tered upon the practice of law. He served in various public capaci- 
ties in Mason City, including that of mayor. In 1888 he was ap- 
pointed a Judge of the District Court, where he continued to serve 
until coming on the Supreme Court. After retiring from the court 
he continued to reside in Mason City. 

Judge Sherwin died at Mason City February 3, 1919. 


EMLIN McCLAIN 


Served on the Iowa Supreme Court from January 1, 1901, until 
December 31, 1912. For two years he was Chief Justice. 

Born in Salem, Ohio, November 26, 1851. Came to Tipton, Iowa, 
with his parents in 1855. He was graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the State University in 1873. He came to Des Moines and 
practiced law until 1890, when he became dean of the law depart- 
ment at the University of Iowa. He continued as dean at the uni- 
versity until elected a Judge of the Supreme Court. 

After his retirement from the court he moved to California where 
he was professor of law at Leland Stanford Jr. University. In 1914 
he again became dean of the law department of the University of 
Towa. : 

Judge McClain was one of the commissioners who prepared the 
Code of 1897. He was also author of numerous legal textbooks and 
was the compiler and editor of the codes of Iowa known as 
“McClain’s Codes”. 

Judge McClain died at Iowa City May 25, 1915. 


NOTABLE DEATHS 


SOLOMON ANDREW LayYTON, architect, died in Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma, on February 6, 1943; born in Lucas county, Iowa, on 
July 22, 1864, the son of Andrew Layton and Jennette Miller Lay- 
ton; completed high school in Red Oak, Iowa, his family being com- 
posed mainly of carpenters and mechanics he became interested in 
the construction of buildings, took a position with an architect 
named Weigel in superintending construction and learning archi- 
tectural designing, making progress until he became one of Okla- 
homa’s most noted designers of public buildings; married on March 
25, 1885 to Alice Jeanette Wood, who died in Oklahoma City in 
1930; removed to Colorado in 1886 and was engaged as a superin- 
tendent of construction for mines; opened an office in Denver in 
1887, later removing to Texas where he did important work upon a 
new unit of the Southwestern University of Georgetown, Texas. 


Mr. Layton made the run at the opening of the Cherokee Outlet 
in 1893 and in 1902 opened an office El Reno, in Oklahoma Terri- 
tory; and in 1907 removed to Oklahoma City, residing there until 
his death. In addition to preparing the plans for the Oklahoma 
capitol building and the State Historical building, he designed 
probably two-thirds of the public school buildings of the state and 
many of the county court houses; also designed the greater number 
of business edifices and municipal buildings at Oklahoma City and 
other cities of the state. 


RALPH E. OVERHOLSER, editor and civic leader, died at Red Oak, 
Iowa, July 16, 1944; born at Correctionville, Iowa, June 9, 1894; 
removed to Sibley, Iowa, with his parents and spent his boyhood in 
the local schools and the newspaper office of hisfather, W. W. Over- 
holser; after graduating from the Sibley high school attended 
Morning Side college two years and graduated from the State .Uni- 
versity at lowa City in 1920; served as editor of the Daily Iowan 
his senior year at the university; spent a year on the staff of the 
Sioux City Journal before going to Red Oak where in 1921 he took 
up his life’s work as editor and manager of the Express; married 
Alice Sprague of Cedar Rapids on February 28, 1922; became a 
leader in his profession and in his community, receiving many 
honors in recognition of his ability and services; at the University 
of Iowa was president of the Iowa College Press association in 
1919-20; besides other fraternities was a member of the AFI 
society, which annually selects the twelve outstanding seniors; as 
an able Republican editor served as director of publicity for his 
party at state headquarters; received the 1944 Iowa Master editor- 
publisher plaque; served a number of Red Oak civic organizations 
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as an officer and leader, and in addition to his newspaper interests 
was president of the Home Oil company. 


Guy P. LINVILLE, lawyer and jurist, died at Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
July 9, 1944, after an active life as an attorney and public official; 
born near Carson, Iowa, March 25, 1876; taught and became super- 
intendent of schools there before attending Drake university and 
the University of Iowa, graduating from the law school of the lat- 
ter in 1904 and opening law offices at Cedar Rapids and Center 
Point; married to Mollie B. Zila on Oct. 30, 1922, who with a son, 
Guy Jr., a seaman stationed at Memphis, Tenn., survive him; served 
from Jan. 1, 1911 to Jan. 1, 1917 as Linn county attorney; appointed 
on Nov. 15, 1921 federal district attorney for northern Iowa by 
President Harding, taking the oath of office Jan. 1, 1922, and 
serving until December, 1925, when he was reappointed by President 
Coolidge, resigning the office in January, 1926; a candidate for 
United States senator in 19386 and 19388, though unsuccessful in 
securing the nomination of his party; elected in 1941 as district 
judge of the Highteenth district of Iowa, comprising Cedar, Jones 
and Linn counties, in which position he was serving at the time of 
his death; a member of the First Christian church, and fraternal 
orders; a sister, Mrs. Bernice Modeaux, resides at Pueblo, Colorado. 


JOHN T. CLARKSON, lawyer and public official, died at his home 
in Des Moines; Iowa, June 6, 1944; born at Johnstown, Penn., De- 
cember. 16, 1861, of English and Welsh parents, John and Ann 
Clarkson; educated in the common schools and evening study and 
classes while engaged as a coal miner; read law with A. C. Steck 
at Ottumwa, and admitted to practice at Albia, lowa, May 25, 1895; 
elected county attorney of Monroe county in 1896 and re-elected 
in 1898, and as senator from the Monroe-Marion district in 1908; 
as state senator assisted in the enactment of the Iowa workmen’s 
compensation law; appointed industrial commissioner in 1937, serv- 
ing six years; for many years previous had served as general coun- 
sel for the United Mine Workers of America, District 13 (Iowa) for 
18 years, beginning in 1913. At the time of his death Senator Clark- 
son had returned to the practice of law in Des Moines in partner- 
ship with Ralph O. Woodcock. Surviving are his wife, Mrs. Helen 
Clarkson, a daughter, Mrs. Theodore B. Perry, Albia; two sons, 
John L., and Clyde, both of Nashville, Ill.; three sisters, Mrs. Emma 
Phillips, Des Moines, and Mrs. Mary Anderson and Mrs. W. P. 
Moses, both of Moline, Ill.; and several grandchildren. 


Dr. WALTER JESSUP, educator, author and administrator, died in 
New York, N. Y. on July 7, 1944; born in Richmond, Indiana, a 
Quaker settlement, on August 12, 1877 ; spent his life as an educator 
and held a bachelor’s degree from Earlham college in Indiana, a 
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master of arts degree from Hanover college in Indiana, and a doc- 
tor of philosophy degree from Columbia university in New York; 
as well as many honorary degrees from various leading educational 
institutions in America; was the author of a number of fine text- 
books; came to the University of Iowa to be dean of the college of 
education in 1913 from the University of Indiana where he held a 
similar position; after serving four years in that capacity succeeded 
Dr. Thomas Huston McBride as president in 1916; and after a 
career of successful administration resigned in 1933 to take up 
duties as president of the Carnegie Foundation and on Noy. 1, 
1941 also became president of the Carnegie corporation, of which 
he had been a trustee since 1934; a Methodist and a Mason he is 
survived by his wife, Eleanor Hines Jessup and two sons, Richard 
and Bob Albert. 


DAVID W. BATES, banker and public official, died at Iowa City, 
Towa, May 17, 1944; born January 16, 1873; educated in the public 
grade schools; studied law in the office of L. T. Richmond, Albia, 
Iowa from April 1893 to May 1896, when he was admitted to the 
bar, having also taught in rural schools eighteen months of that 
period; served as deputy court clerk and elected clerk of the court 
until December 31, 1900, when he entered the practice of law; elect- 
ed county attorney of Monroe county in 1908 and served six years; 
became state banking superintendent July 1, 1908; afterwards em- 
ployed in the liquidation division of the Federal Deposit Insurance 
corporation at Washington, D. C.; was at one time president of the 
Albia State bank and a director of the First State bank at Albia, 
also president of the Home Savings bank at Des Moines until its 
liquidation; surviving are his wife, Verna Bates and a son, Robert, 
who is in the armed forces. 


CHRISTIAN H. NELSON, farm leader and legislator, died February 
29, 1944, at his home in Garner, Iowa; born in Denmark, December 
12, 1859; came with parents to a farm near Clear Lake, Iowa, in 
1871, purchasing a farm at the age of 21; active his entire life in 
farming and farm organizations, but retired from the farm east of 
Garner in 1926; an organizer of the local farmer’s elevator com- 
pany; an officer of the State Farmer Grain Dealers Assn.; president 
of the Farmers Elevator Assn. 30 years; president of the old Far- 
mers National Bank of Garner; president of the Hancock County 
National Bank and a charter director, helping organize the bank 
in 1934; served upon the Hancock county board of supervisors and 
as representative in the Forty-second and Forty-third general as- 
semblies; was at one time vice president of the Hancock county 
Farm Bureau and president of the Concord township board of 
education. 
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J. C. Masry, attorney and code editor, died at the home of his 
daughter-in-law, Mrs. Beulah Mabry, Albia, Iowa, June 11, 1944; 
born in Virginia, he was graduated from the law school at Carthage, 
Illinois; came to Albia and began the practice of law in 1883, being 
associated with the late Frank S. Payne of Centerville, his son, 
Hamilton until death severed the partnership, and with Alfred 
Pabst; in 1919 was one of three Iowa Code Commissioners, and also 
served as president of the Iowa Bar Association; a member of the 
Monroe county bar for 61 years; nominated for judge of district 
court but declined to be a candidate; always active in Republican 
political circles and influential in state affairs; married to Nancy 
Lockman in 1885, who preceded him in death in 1923; his son, Ham- 
ilton, also died three years ago. Two surviving children are Mrs. 
Caroline Christy of Ottumwa and Mrs. Wilson Cornwall of Spencer, 
Iowa. 


GEORGE ALLEN HEALD, lawyer, jurist and banker, died August 6, 
1944, at the family home in Spencer, Iowa; born June 7, 1870, at 
West Liberty, Iowa, the only child of Isaac and Amelia Heald; 
educated in the West Liberty schools, Eastman business college and 
was graduated from the Drake University college of law, Des 
Moines; began his law practice at Pocahontas, where he later also 
engaged in banking, he and an associate owning and operating a 
bank. He married Stella L. Torpey in Chicago and the family moved 
to Spencer in 1907 where he has since resided; served as district 
judge from 1931 to 1939, afterwards returning to the practice of 
law with his son, Geo. A. Heald, Jr., who with his widow survive 
him. Both he and Mrs. Heald had traveled extensively upon the 
American continent; were active in the Congregational church, and 
Judge Heald was a Mason and a Republican in polities. 


CHARLES RHINEHART, legislator and farmer, died in Des Moines, 
Iowa, June 22, 1944; born in Dallas county, Iowa, March 4, 1876; 
graduated from Iowa State College at Ames in 1899; married to 
Frances B. Schamel in 1906; became a large land owner and farmer 
in Dallas county where he resided his entire life; served as a mem- 
ber of the Iowa House of Representatives in the 40th and 41st 
General Assemblies; served as a member of the State Republican 
Committee for six years beginning in 1934; was a District Governor 
of Rotary International and a member of the Masonic and Odd Fel- 
lows orders; was long a member of the Presbyterian church; sur- 
viving are his widow, one son, John, of Dallas Center, one daugh- 
ter, Helen, of Des Moines and three grandchildren. 
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